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A SOUTHERNER COMES HOME 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HEIR MERITS and defects being somewhat different, sev- 

enty-five years ago the North and South undertook to tear each 
other to tatters. The impulse was perhaps human. But what did 
we get out of the Civil War save debt, the best seed corn of our blood 
destroyed, bitterness, pensions, and an even until now continued 
misunderstanding? North and South today, and the Far West as 
well, despite our matchless highways, our rollicking cars, and our 
gestures about an Indissoluble Union are still rather different; and 
toward one another they are not quite familiar, not quite smiling. 
Said a sturdy Pennsylvania Dutchman to me, in this year of grace, 
1938, “Dare I go into the Shenandoah Valley without a gun?” His 
disturbing vision of the descendants of the defeated hosts of Lee 
and Jackson still in grim ambush for the modern invading Yankee 
is, you say, absurd; yet it does represent a feeling, an attitude, of 
which it is well to take some account. 

The great sections of the American nation are slightly alien; 
they are a faulty picture-puzzle, the parts of which do not seem to 
cohere. What are those differences? But, more important, how 
can North and South and West be mutually benefited by a generous 
consideration of the virtues indigenous to each? A slight slant may 
be taken at their shortcomings, too; and in that case, let us be still 
more generous. To say of another human being, “How can he be 
like that?” is to betray an attitude of fixed superiority, and at the 
same time to lose the advantage of gaining from one who is de- 
cidedly different—if not actually his virtues, then his views on life, 
his philosophy. Arrantly to reject any possible help on ‘life’s 
arduous road is to display inferior intelligence and tawdry com- 
placence. 
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Let us consider a single point about which two of these sections 
have radically different opinions: I mean an understanding of the 
Negro. It has been wittily said that the North refused to recog- 
nize that the Negro is a Negro, and that the South refused to 
recognize that the Negro is a human being. The first statement 
has more truth in it than the second; for in a search of old parish 
records of my part of the South, I have made the amazing discovery 
that in some churches there were more slave communicants than 
white people! That they should have had this religious training 
would seem to indicate that they were accepted as God’s children. 
The South has probably always been right in her estimate and un- 
derstanding of the Negro. Why should she not be? And with 
a sagacity impossible not to admire, when emancipation came, the 
South devised a caste system as her only salvation; and it is upon 
this that her civilization now rests. Boston would quickly do like- 
wise if her population were two to one colored, as Charleston’s is. 
Nor is such a system either a reflection upon or a hardship to the 
Negro; for it is a principle of life upon this earth that when two 
very different races are compelled to live together, one should and 
must become dominant. And the South has had no hesitancy in 
assigning the ruling place to the Anglo-Saxon race. Though the 
Negro’s place is secondary, and must so remain, it is secure. In the 
North, led to believe that a happier station awaits him there, he 
suffers the cruelty of disillusion. To the discerning and impartial 
observer, the Negro’s best chance for the pursuit of that wraith that 
we call happiness is really in the South. There he is truly at home. 
He is relaxed and natural; and there nature permits him to indulge 
his racial tendency to take life easy. Being really an Oriental, his 
philosophy teaches him that work is not the end of existence: he 
enjoys to live, and he lives to enjoy. Most Negroes view without 
envy, and perhaps with a certain alien pity, the white man’s endless 
efforts to accumulate wealth. Born as a rule with nothing, the 
Negro still has life, and a remarkable capacity for its enjoyment. 
He is deeply wise enough not to relate happiness inevitably to the 
possession of worldly goods. This sort of virtue in the black man, 
this differentness, the Seuth fully appreciates. 

Moreover, in the Deep South every Negro has his white man; 
his guide and friend, who will stand between him and the law. In 
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the courts of the North the Negro gets bare justice; in the South 
the wind is tempered. I have known a judge to fine a Negro; then, 
retiring for a moment to doff his robe, he has come down into the 
courthouse as a private citizen and paid the fine that he himself had 
imposed. Of course, the simplicity of the Negro sometimes thwarts 
attempts to aid him, as when I went into court with one who stood 
accused of pilfering. 

“Are you the defendant?” asked the kindly judge. 

“No, boss; I’se the one what stole de chickens,” was the in- 
genuous answer. 

Those who believe that the Negro is doing well in the North 
are wont to refer to the artistry of their achievement in such a play 
as the famous Green Pastures. But to one who knows the real 
Negro, that interesting drama is far from convincing. Especially 
is the singing so; it is strident and somewhat shallow and brazen. 
It is Harlem rather than Deep South. It is not thus that plantation 
Negroes sing. Their voices are attuned to the dewy chorals of 
nature—to the birds, and the wind in the pines, and fragrant rain 
on moss and flowers. And from their meek and lowly hearts there 
wells a melody that is the music of the soul. 

Historically, the Negro is an agriculturist of tropical and semi- 
tropical lands. In no sense has he ever been an industrialist. The 
mad and hoof-hearted rush of the marts of trade harry his reflective 
and gentle soul. Moreover, such toil can never bring to him what 
it often offers the white man: complete economic independence and 
social equality. 

Besides all this, the farther one recedes south of Richmond, the 
less one has to contend with the rigors of climate—unless it be heat, 
on which the Negro thrives. Land is cheap, and he has something 
like a genius for working it. Something akin to a pastoral existence 
is there possible. And in that calm life there are no savage uncer- 
tainties. There are no dim implacable barriers. The Negro, essen- 
tially a child of nature, there lives close to elemental things; and 
like a child he finds sustenance, and then quiet sleep, on the breast 
of the Ancient Mother. 

It has seemed best to say a good deal about the Negro; for, 
without a proper understanding of his status in the South, it is im- 
possible for the North to appreciate the white people south of the 
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Line. Civilization was there originally based on slavery, and it is 
still to a large degree fulcrumed upon the black race. One of the 
most significant triumphs of the modern world is the way in which 
the prostrated South rose from war and reconstruction. In that 
astonishing recovery the South demonstrated to the world a capacity 
for self-control and for self-government rarely found elsewhere in 
human history. 
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But in her advance she kept treasured the nobilities of her past. 
Perhaps the North has here a lesson to learn, and of it the West 
might also take cognizance: and it is that some of the traditions of 
the South, which we may think stilted and old-fashioned, are the 
manifestations of the graces of an earlier day, a tribute to a time 
long gone. The South worships the past; and that adoration gives 
her a poise and a balance that go far toward accounting for the depth 
and mellowness of her character. Family honor is there the great 
guiding principle of life. 

A valuable lesson that the South can teach the North and per- 
haps the West is that, if one understands the art of living, life can 
be delightful with little or no money to spend. The South is not 
greatly impressed by mere wealth, but melts fascinated in the pres- 
ence of charm. Nor is this strange; for the civilization of the South 
is an old one; and the farther a nation develops in culture, the more 
deeply does it regard personal charm. The South views beauty as 
an imposter if it does not reflect grace of heart. 

The South enjoys life, and practices the art of living. For ex- 
ample, Broad Street is the Wall Street of Charleston. Yet at noon 
on a mild day in February, when the wild turkey season is on, what 
do you see and hear in this busy mart of trade? Not a hectic study- 
ing of tickers, not conferences for barter and sale. You will see the 
Southern financiers engaged in a discussion of a topic far closer to 
human happiness than money. Listen, and you will hear these 
leaders of industry tuning up their wild turkey calls! Up and down 
the business district you can hear a medley of lures—all making for 
a kind of wildwood fellowship, a pledge of rustic devotion. In the 
South hunting is a religion; and it is naturally so where nearly every 
man has as his patriarchal background those noble forests which 
stand almost virgin and certainly alluring between city and city. 
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Doubtless there are many other lessons that the West and North 
can learn from the Land of the Pine and the Jasmine—but they are 
things to be felt rather than defined. There is, for example, the 
calm capacity of the human spirit for a serene triumph after crush- 
ing material disaster. The comeback of the South was not so much 
a display of rare courage as it was a testimony to the great prin- 
ciple that those who have a richness of heart are practically unim- 
paired when all their earthly wealth is swept away. They have so 
much to go on when their money is lost—a lesson that has an espe- 
cial significance for us today. 

To suggest what the South can learn from the North and the 
West is a comparatively easy task; for here we are dealing with the 
more tangible, practical virtues. And if Dixieland will only look 
and listen, there are incalculable benefits to be had by giving heed 
to the ways of her neighbors. For example, a true Westerner has 
about him a breezy optimism, a rugged frankness, that are refresh- 
ing. He is a child of a comparatively young land; and he has the 
courage, the gallantry, and the hope of youth. Sometimes, indeed, 
he is his own worst enemy, regarding culture as effete, and mis- 
taking crudity for solid honesty. Careless often of speech, manner, 
habits; awkward in thought and in behavior, he nevertheless has 
the pioneer virtues that all of us need: stern courage, industry, trust 
in himself. He makes an Easterner think of what he used to be 
when he was a lad; and that memory is not wholly amusing, for as 
a boy he used to be braver, more enthusiastic, more self-reliant. 

In contrast to life in the South, in the North and the West there 
is a rather comforting sense of security of life and property. (I am 
not thinking of the Wild West of the movies.) Life is more or- 
dered, more systematic; a little harder, perhaps, but wholesomely 
constrained within disciplined limits. In normal times much money 
is in circulation; things are bought and sold; debts are paid. There 
is an air of prosperity and well-being, a justified complacency. All 
this, I claim, has the edge on the vast disheveled glamour of the 
South, where a spirit of dependence upon others too often prevails. 

The West is still gigantic, wilful, young; and the Westerner is 
like a football hero who has just run ninety yards for a touchdown, 
and is conscious of his importance. As a matter of fact, he has done 
heroic things: conquered the mountains, the immense prairies, the 
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rivers, the mines. His is a massive achievement, and he is exuberant 
over it. His exuberance is like a tonic, but his manners might be less 
massive. 

In the West and the North there is a recognition of the virtuous 
dignity of labor, however menial, and this fine recognition the South 
does not yet fully appreciate. The civilizations of the former have 
been slightingly referred to as “industrial.” Said the head of one 
of the great banking firms in New York to me: “My people have 
been in this country more than two centuries. They have always 
been in business. Yours went in for statecraft.” He spoke as if he 
thought the latter type of endeavor were superior. I am not sure; 
for all culture must arise from leisure, and economic independence 
supplies it most readily. At present the South has much dependent 
leisure, while in the North and West it is independent. 

In the North and West, there is, in ordinary speech, a directness 
of manner and an absence of exaggeration that lead the listener to 
believe that the speaker is adhering to the truth, and not that he 
is particularly concerned with making an impression. The North- 
erner and the Westerner make fewer casual promises; but they 
are far more likely to be kept than Southern promises. My own 
people, to be entertaining and charming, are prone to make many 
promises, especially to a visitor, and to make them in momentary 
good faith. But they are the stuff that dreams are made of. For 
example, no fewer than eight Southern friends promised last year, 
with affectionate effusion, to give me a bird-dog puppy. The same 
promise was made me by a Pennsylvania mountaineer of few words. 
Today I have the dog he gave me, but no dogs from Dixie adorn 
my kennels. Casually meeting a forest ranger from Montana, I asked 
him if he could procure for me a set of old buffalo horns. Within 
two weeks the horns came—and as a gift. The South and North 
might well imitate the generosity of the West. 

The South should learn from the North the full use of her own 
natural resources. I see Southerners buying eggs from Kansas, 
apples from Oregon, creosote from New Jersey, tombstones from 
Vermont, oranges from California, hats from Pennsylvania, shoes 
from Massachusetts. All these things can be grown or made in the 
South. Most of the genuine wealth and consequent independence 
of the North have come through their using the natural sources of 
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wealth at hand, which means that self-sustaining power that can 
defy time. 

In the South there is a lamentable lack of financial prudence. 
There the average man thinks little of investment and of the future. 
I knew a really prominent gentleman there who kept all his money 
in an empty cigar-box on top of a china-closet. Any member of the 
family helped himself—as long as it lasted. As a result, that family 
knew luxury, it knew beggary, but it never knew comfort. 

The traveler in the South is distressed to see the stray stock, the 
broken fences, the unpainted houses, and the weeds of heroic size 
smothering the crops. An ordinary Pennsylvania, Ohio, or Mary- 
land farm in the South would look like an estate. Making allow- 
ance for the lassitude incident to living in a semi-tropical climate, 
we must admit that North and West can teach the South salutary 
lessons in prudence, in orderliness, and in that steadiness of labor 
which alone is masterful. If the South were truly thrifty, as other 
parts of the Union are, she would think less of the past as a golden 
era, more cheerfully of the present, and far more hopefully of 
the future. 

The human mind is so constituted that it inevitably associates 
knowledge with wisdom, wit with sagacity, and genius with the 
virtue of self-dependence. Now, the really notable knowledge, wit, 
and genius of the South are in constant danger of being justly con- 
sidered useless, ridiculous, and contemptible because behind these 
displays of intelligence we do not generally find that steady prudence, 
diligence, and thrift that alone secure material success in life. 

I wish it were possible for the South to forget her far-off defeat 
by the North. Grief that is too lasting is a bad habit. And to for- 
get a disaster by no means indicates that we are disloyal to the mem- 
ory of those of another generation who found themselves involved 
in it. The best way for the South to honor the past is to achieve in 
the present, so that the future may not regard this generation as 
having been mere languishers over a Lost Cause. 

Our country ‘is really a national picture-puzzle, and the parts are 
sentient. To make a composite and beautiful picture, they must put 
themselves together; and this they can best do by considering their 
own shortcomings and the undoubted superiority, in some respects, 
of their neighbors, who are likewise their fellow-countrymen. 
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Modern writers about the South group themselves roughly into 
two camps: those who fiercely defend her virtues by writing of her 
as if there alone one could find culture, gentleness, gardenias, azaleas, 
and moonlight on roses. The other camp tells us of the miseries 
of the share-croppers, the degradation of mill-workers, the eminence 
of rape and the razorback as standard features of the landscape. I 
have lived in the North for more than thirty years; but all my 
traditions are Southern, and there I have lived for more than a 
quarter of a century. Both of these camps of writers are telling the 
truth—but only half of it; for the South is a land of azaleas and 
razorbacks. I know not where else one will find such sensitive 
kindness, such beauty, charm, and grace of heart; yet there too one 
finds much squalor, indolence, cruelty, and hopelessness. Perhaps 
Dixie is still feudal, and a caste system operates there between 
whites and whites as well as between one race and the other. 

Yet, almost to the same degree, these divisions of society, this 
happiness and this misery, are found wherever civilization exists. A 
lot of investigators have lately been sent South to disclose to a hor- 
rified world the iniquity of the share-crop system. To reach the 
land of their evil dreams they cross Pennsylvania and Maryland— 
where precisely the same system operates, and where I myself have 
seen conditions as disgraceful as any I ever saw in the South. And 
I am sure that there is as much degrading ignorance and super- 
stition in the proud Keystone State as there is in Georgia or Alabama. 
Why, in Pennsylvania, witchcraft is still practiced; and men mur- 
der women who, they believe, have bewitched them. Any observant 
traveler may see, not far from Philadelphia, barns on which are 
painted cryptic signs to keep away the powers of darkness. In vain 
will he search the South for any such symbols of medieval fantasy. 

As to the attitude of the South toward the North, and vice versa, 
I think there is, and can be, no attitude. I mean that it must of 
necessity be a matter of individual contacts. I have found in the 
North as warm hearts, as constant friendships, and as high a sense 
of honor as I ever discovered at home. The opposites of these I 
have also encountered. Recently I heard a Marylander bitterly 
complain of a garage bill he had been made to pay in North Caro- 
lina, and he was ready, on the strength of that experience, to con- 
sign all Tarheels to a worse world than ours. But he had merely 
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been so unfortunate as to meet a crook. He might have had the 
same unlucky break in Baltimore or in Frederick. Those who judge 
of the people of a state by the attitude of an individual ought to 
learn that there are azaleas and razorbacks everywhere. From 
Charleston, for example, the Magnolia Gardens and Hell Hole 
Swamp are equally accessible; but, while your entry to one will 
resemble a welcome to Paradise, your entry to the other may fill 
you with dread and buckshot. 

North and South—they have their lights and shadows. The 
traditional North is a land of cold efficiency, of a dogged and dismal 
grubbing for money, of smoke-blackened industrialism, of realism, 
chill hearts, frosty minds. I have not found it so. The traditional 
South is a land of sunshine, poetry, fragrance, gallantry, warm- 
hearted hospitality; and, behind the glamorous scene, as it were, 
a good deal of voodoo business, some lynchings, and instances of 
ghastly human oppression. I have not found it so. To discover how 
much good there really is in the North, the Southerner must live 
there; and to overcome his prejudices against the South, the North- 
erner must abide for awhile in Dixie. I think our differences are 
not very radical; we are just different enough to be of immense 
help to each other if each one will tolerate the faults and take deep 
and imitative cognizance of the virtues of the other. 








THE EMERGENCE OF RUSSIAN CRITICISM 


NIKANDER STRELSKY 


HE HISTORY of Russian literature is a phenomenon un- 
paralleled in any other country. To speak broadly, the same 
factors which have made Russia historically unique have similarly 
affected its literature. Prolonged political absolutism, and Russia’s 
median geographical position between East and West have created 
special obstacles to be overcome, and, at the same time, have enriched 
the art of her writers with singular power and significance. 
Nobler in many aspects than its rivals, Russian literature spans 
a brief century. The year 1937 was the centenary of the death of 
the first great Russian writer, Pushkin. His work inaugurated a 
truly national literature, which up to his time had served a long 
apprenticeship under European models. Until he came, the first 
requisite of a writer—a literary language—had not existed in Rus- 
sia. Pushkin’s great service was the forging of such a tool, based 
on a rich, vigorous, native speech, freed from Gallicisms, archaic 
forms, and theatrical pomposity. Pushkin’s earliest poem, “Russlan 
and Ludmilla,” was printed in 1820. In 1842 Gogol published 
Dead Souls. It was the first ripe example of realism and the first 
novel of social criticism in Russia. 
Technique and subject matter had now become fully national- 
ized, and literature was enabled to express what was deepest and 
truest in Russian national life. Liberty of expression, however, was 
another matter. The cataclysmic events of the later eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century had shaken all Europe to its foundations. 
In Russia, the most reactionary of all tsars, Nicholas I, sought in 
every possible way to strangle thought and utterance. Rigorous 
censorship and persecution, however, contrived only to fan the 
embers which they were meant to quench. The Decembrist coup 


failed upon Nicholas’s accession to the throne. Silence fell for a 
brief period, but during the succeeding fifteen years little groups 
of thinkers and young revolutionaries sprang up all over the coun- 
try. The decade which followed the publication of Dead Souls 
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was marked by a vigorous ferment of ideas in all spheres of na- 
tional life. 

The time was now ripe, and the need was exigent for the 
emergence of Russian criticism. An individual attains intellectual 
maturity when he becomes capable of self-criticism; just so did 
Russian intellectual life reach such maturity. During the forties 
rose the foundations of a body of critical thought, which, by a 
process of assimilating and clarifying ideas, non-Russian in their 
origin, became truly Russian in its comment upon art and life 
at home. 

Literature in Russia has always been inextricably linked with her 
history. Criticism has never been limited to a purely literary or 
aesthetic point of view, but has from the beginning occupied itself 
with social, moral, and political principles. Necessity has played 
a part in this respect, for comment has been possible almost exclu- 
sively through the channel of literature. In spite of, and because 
of, the inhibiting forces which have kept Russia a backward country 
for so long, her creative minds have dealt with the deepest prob- 
lems of human life with a breadth and vision unsurpassed in any 
other country. There can be no doubt that Russian literature owes 
much of its stature and profundity to this necessity. 

In such a manner, then, the way was laid for the development 
of pure criticism. Vissarion Grigorievitch Belinsky was the first 
bright star to appear on the horizon, and such was his magnitude 
that his works have today the same living quality of discernment 
and significance which they possessed during his lifetime. Born in 
1810, he died in 1848, yet for the scant dozen years of his activity 
he was the leader of his generation, and a beacon for all who fol- 
lowed him. His task was colossal, that of organizing progressive 
Russia against absolutism. The difficulties in his path were enor- 
mous, not only the practical obstacles of censorship, but also the 
necessity of formulating a philosophy and a criterion which were 
not imported from foreign thinkers, but forged out of Russian 
realities. He hiniself passed through many conflicting phases in his 
own intellectual evolution, but in that evolution he represents the 
recapitulation of most of the advanced thought of his time. 

As America has been an ethnological melting pot, so has Russia 
been a cultural melting pot. National consciousness was first awak- 
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ened during the reign of Peter the Great, and it then began to live 
the “European life of willing and knowing.” Peter inaugurated the 
importation of Western ideas and manners in the attempt to mod- 
ernize his country to the level of European states. Such importa- 
tions and the resulting increase in travel abroad supplied Russia with 
the models for her early literary productions. These productions 
were almost entirely derivative until the time of Pushkin. The 
form came into being before the substance, and, as we have said, 
true nationality did not come to cultural fruition until the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. 

Pseudoclassicism according to the French style had had a vogue 
of many years standing in Russia. After the French Revolution 
and the invasion of Russia by Napoleon, a revolt against this style 
appeared under the banner of romanticism. The origin of this new 
romanticism was found in the German philosophers and poets, in 
the work of Schelling and Hegel and Schiller, as well as in Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, and even the Lake poets and Fenimore Cooper. 
This enthusiasm for romantic idealism in turn gave rise to another, 
that for rational, positive realism, which was strongly influenced by 
the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, Cousin, Lassalle, 
Fielding, and Sterne. As hostility to things French faded in Russia 
after Napoleon’s downfall, interest in French thought revived, par- 
ticularly that of the sociologists and the encyclopedists. 

One cannot fail to note the coincidence of the appearance of a 
national literature in Pushkin’s work, with the first signs of the 
crumbling of Russian autocracy. Revolutions abroad, in France, 
America, and Greece, English constitutionalism, the granting of a 
constitution by Alexander the First to Finland and to Poland, all 
had a profound effect in Russia. “Liberté, égalité, fratermté” 
echoed in Russian ears as well as in French. Secret societies sprang 
up everywhere, such as the Masonic Order and the Society of 
United Slavs, a Pan-Slavist movement whose ideas still flourish in 
Europe. The Decembrist conspiracy was composed of young intel- 
lectuals of noble blood who rebelled against the tyranny of auto- 
cracy. Ryleev, an eminent poet, was executed as one of their lead- 
ers, and Pushkin readily admitted friendship with them, for which 
admission he was exiled. Since 1796 there had been a constant 
struggle between Russian workmen and factory owners, and in 1834 
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the Great Strike paralyzed virtually the whole of Russian industry. 
Sociology and economics became the chief interest of youthful in- 
tellectuals, nourished by the works of foreign writers. It was in 
the year 1835 that the word socialism was first used. 

Naturally these explosive events called for the most restrictive 
measures by the government. Alexander I, whose death had occa- 
sioned the Decembrist revolt, had vacillated all during his reign 
between liberal and oppressive policies. Nicholas I, who succeeded 
him, was appalled by the Decembrist uprising, as well as by the 
earlier convulsion of the French Revolution, and he swung to the 
most reactionary extremes. The revolutionary critic, Herzen, char- 
acterized this monarch’s reign (1825-55) as “the plague zone.” From 
1825 to 1880 the chief function of police censorship was to act as 
an intellectual gag on the nation. Speransky declared that there 
were only two classes in Russia, the slaves of the Tsar and the slaves 
of the landowners. Nicholas abolished the Moscow University chair 
of philosophy immediately upon his accession, and reduced the sub- 
ject to logic and psychology, taught by theologians; classical tongues 
and Greek thought were suppressed as hotbeds of republicanism. 
Griboyedov, Pushkin, Gogol, and Lermontov were hindered in every 
possible way by restrictions of every kind. Uvarov, the Minister 
of Education and the President of the Academy of Science, expressed 
the wish to extinguish Russian literature; yet even he was found to 
be not sufficiently reactionary and was obliged to resign. Belinsky 
could not publish his first drama, Dmitri Kalinin, which posed the 
problem of freedom and responsibility. There were twenty-two 
different kinds of censorship. Nicholas even deleted the word 
progress from all official statements. As for the Western World, 
it was declared Roman, pagan and in ruins. Only three absolute 
monarchies had survived, and they looked to Russia to maintain the 
social structure of Europe. 

It goes without saying that a free cultural development could 
proceed only hand in hand with political freedom. The strength 
of absolutism lay in the institution of serfdom and in the Orthodox 
Church. Alexander I redefined the mission of the Tsar: “God has 
given us the autocratic Tsar after the image of His own universal 
dominion.” Nicholas adapted his mentality to religion so as to 
exploit the Church for his own ends—complete theocracy. 
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From this time on, cultural progress was obliged to wage war 
against absolutism. The liberal democratic trend of Western Europe 
could never make common cause with either absolutism or the 
Greco-Byzantine religion of the Orthodox Church which supported 
absolutism. A new and formidable enemy was rising to threaten 
the mystic authority of that church—the modern, scientific study of 
mankind. 

During the forties two main groups rose out of the welter of 
conflicting theories: the Slavophiles and the Westerners. Diametri- 
cally opposed, their ideas characterized the entire nineteenth century. 
The Slavophiles said that Russia would not follow the path of 
Western nations, that she had a mission of her own; her structure 
should remain that of the clan period; her strength rested on three 
fundamental principles of Russian life: (1) the Greek Orthodox 
Church, (2) the absolute power of the Tsar, (3) the principles of 
the village community. 

The Westerners believed that the course of European nations 
had set a path which Russia was destined to follow according to 
inevitable laws of evolution. To them Russia’s future was not self- 
contained within her own frontiers; to safeguard that future, she 
must learn from the experience of other nations. 

The rival doctrines affected every branch of national life. While 
Westernism was fed by the ideology of Western Europe, Slavophil- 
ism was intensified by the religious struggles of the South Slavs 
against Turkey, and by awakening Pan-Slavism among Western and 
Southern Slavs. Rousseau’s “sentence of death” against Western 
civilization and his preaching of nature and simplicity further nour- 
ished their beliefs. A cult of Old Russia developed, and with it a 
love for the peasantry, which later became so much a part of 
Tolstoyism. This in itself exercised a certain democratic and social- 
istic influence. The romantic idealism and dualism of Hegel served 
further to implement the articles of their faith. Hegel, it will be 
remembered, found his “absolute reason” in the Prussian state and 
the autocracy of Frederick William III. 

As hostility to France weakened, French liberal thought again 
found favor in Russia. Proudhon, Cousin, Voltaire, Fourier, Louis 
Blanc, and Saint-Simon were secretly read and discussed. If Hegel’s 
metaphysics fostered the beliefs of the Slavophiles, it also instructed 
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the Westerners, for Herzen declared he found in Hegel “the algebra 
of revolution.” Thus the most advanced writers and critics passed 
from German idealism and romanticism to positivism, materialism, 
and atheism. 

The most original and creative minds were found chiefly in the 
ranks of the Westerners. The group which formed around the 
young professor Stankevitch (1817-40) in the thirties included 
Belinsky, Bakunin, Herzen, Katkov, and the two Aksakovs—then 
fellow-students in the Moscow University. Their views were at 
first far from clarified or differentiated. Belinsky found in them 
individual thinkers, but no schools of thought. The intellectual 
force and brilliance of these men quickly developed, however, to 
form the kernel of the Russian intelligentsia. Pares says of them 
that they took from German thought what they wanted, and never 
were exponents of a whole system; they never submitted their 
independent spirit and personality to a World Spirit or any doc- 
trinaire system. 

Art criticism had begun in the twenties, with its essential char- 
acter of philosophic aesthetics. Under the influence of current polit- 
ical and economic theories, aesthetics rapidly broadened to include 
humanitarian ideas. Kropotkin has shrewdly pointed out that all 
those Russian critics who have exercised a real influence have held 
with Proudhon that art has a raison d’étre only when it is “in service 
to society,” and raises society to higher humanitarianism; critics of 
the opposite camp, who believed in art for art’s sake or in art as an 
isolated service of “the beautiful,” maintained no hold on Russian 
thought. 

The pros and cons of such conceptions of life and art were vigor- 
ously debated by the group of young Moscow intellectuals. Stanke- 
vitch exerted a powerful influence on them and on many others, 
although he himself never wrote anything. It was Belinsky, though, 
who was the real leader. In those early days he came completely 
under the influence of German idealism. He did not read German 
well, as he did French, but others of the group did, and discussed 
what they read with him. Moreover, translations were often avail- 
able. Stankevitch introduced him first to Schelling and Schlegel, 
and to Belinsky it seemed then that art could not have anything to 
do with questions of the day; Schelling’s poetic philosophy of nature 
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seemed to him to show that the problems of art were those of the 
universe, not of poor men in their petty events. From that point 
of view Belinsky wrote a history of Russian literature up to Pushkin’s 
time, expounding the main principles of art from the angle of beauty 
and truth. At this time he found it possible to say, “Might is right, 
and right is might.” 

Then Belinsky came under the spell of Hegelian philosophy, 
with its “All that exists is reasonable.” This doctrine preached recon- 
ciliation with the despotism of Nicholas I. Like Turgenev, Belinsky 
“plunged into the German sea,” and his writings of this period 
showed a continuous conflict in his mind in the effort to harmonize 
the teachings of these German minds which fascinated him so much, 
and the realities which he felt in his own life and the life of Russia. 

During the latter years of the thirties, Belinsky touched on the 
deepest problems of German idealism and philosophy in general, the 
difference between the mysterious which is beloved by superstition, 
and the mysterious of mysticism. Masaryk points out the original 
nature of Belinsky’s mind in his perception of one aspect of mysticism 
which no one until then had grasped: that in extreme objectivism 
lies the essence of superstition, and that the mysterious in which 
superstition lives is cold and dead, and that that very mysticism 
originates in despotism and caprice. 

Having arrived at such a conclusion, Belinsky was persuaded by 
Herzen and Bakunin to shake off the fogs of German romantic 
idealism. Through them he came to know the work of Fichte and 
Feuerbach, and through their influence to turn to French socialism. 
He now proclaimed humanity in the Feuerbach sense; he had dis- 
covered that Hegelian metaphysics could be used to demonstrate 
that illegitimate rulers, as well as legitimate, Robespierre and Na- 
poleon as well as Louis XIV and Nicholas, were an expression of 
the universal and the infinite. In 1841 Belinsky declared that 
“Every man is an end in himself,” and that universal harmony is 
too dearly bought at the expense of individual disharmonies. “Man” 
to him became identical with “liberalism”; liberalism meant to him 
freedom from oppression from Nicholas. France became the new 
Jerusalem; monarchy, anti-human; Robespierre, a hero. 

Today we discuss the ethics of dictatorship, rather than those’ 
of monarchies; but the fundamental issues are the same, individual 
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liberty and the common weal. It is striking to observe the lofty 
perspective and the large-souled sense of justice which enabled 
Belinsky to see so clearly these questions which disturb our present 
day, and this is the chief reason why he remains an alive and potent 
figure. As early as 1837 he wrote: “Civic freedom must be the fruit 
of inner freedom, of all individuals composing the nation; but inner 
freedom is attained through self-consciousness. Such is the splendid 
way in which we shall gain freedom for our Russia.” Belinsky be- 
lieved that Russian aristocracy must undergo transformation into a 
bourgeoisie before the internal process of civic development could be- 
gin. He saw the evil of capitalistic domination of society, but he 
did not blame the bourgeoisie and the manufacturing industry for it. 

In 1842 when Gogol’s work appeared, his realism impressed 
Belinsky with the idea that true poetry is of life and reality. He 
was the first to recognize Gogol’s genius and to hail the liberation 
of art and life which Gogol brought. As a literary critic, Belinsky 
accurately appraised individual writers. In his first essays, he recog- 
nized the precise value of the work of Pushkin, Goncharov, Tur- 
genev, Grigorievitch, Nekrassov, Dostoievsky, Kaltsov, Polezhaev. 
Belinsky showed that the work of these men was a national treasure. 
On the other hand, he revealed the true value of the overvalued 
work of Benediktov and Homiakov. If he failed to recognize the 
whole significance of Pushkin’s T'atiana, he nevertheless understood 
and acclaimed the positive Russism of Pushkin’s and Gogol’s work, 
and he recognized that Gogol’s realism was a Russian way of re- 
garding life. 

Such a stand was nothing short of revolutionary in those days. 
Gogol himself did not fully comprehend the import of what he was 
doing when he wrote Dead Souls. One can easily picture surprise 
mingling with other emotions that night when Belinsky came to 
rouse him from his bed and acclaim the new genius. What opposi- 
tion Belinsky elicited when he sprang forward to champion the new 
and appraise the old may be clearly seen in his pellucid essays, 
ardent yet serene, such as his paper on “The Natural School.” It is 
useful to examine some excerpts from this brief work which sum- 
marizes so pithily the spirit of his times and throws into relief the 
new feeling for realism against the background of previous Russian 
literature. 
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“Our literature has been the fruit of conscious thought; it ap- 
peared as an innovation, it began by imitation. It did not stop there, 
but continually strove to be independent, national; from being 
rhetorical it strove to become simple, matural. This tendency has 
been made perceptible by a continuous process, and forms the mean- 
ing and soul of the history of our literature. We will say without 
reserve that in no Russian writer has this tendency been crowned 
by such success as in Gogol. This end was attained only through 
the exclusive application of art to reality. . . . It became necessary to 
direct the attention to the people, the masses, to depict common 
men, and not merely the pleasant exceptions from the universal 
rule that invariably tempt the poets to idealize and which bear upon 
themselves a foreign stamp. That was Gogol’s great merit, and it 
is that precisely which the men of the old culture regard as his crime 
against the laws of art. By his manner he has completely changed 
the view on art itself. One may apply to the works of all the Rus- 
sian poets, by stretching the point a little, the old and obsolete defi- 
nition of poetry as ‘Nature adorned’; but it is impossible to do so 
in relation to Gogol’s works. For these the more appropriate defi- 
nition is ‘a reproduction of reality in all its truth” Here the whole 
matter is in types, and the ideal is here not understood as an adorn- 
ment (consequently—a lie), but as the correlation of the types created 
by him, in accordance with the thought which he wishes to develop 
in his production. .. . 

“Entirely admitting that art must be above all art, we never- 
theless think that the idea of some kind of a pure, exclusive art 
which lives in its own sphere, which has nothing in common with 
the other sides of life, is an abstract visionary idea. There has never 
and nowhere existed such an art. No doubt, life is divided and 
subdivided into a multitude of sides which have their separate exist- 
encies; but these sides continually interact in a living organism, 
and there is between them no sharply drawn line. No matter how 
you may parcel out life, it is always one and inseparable. They say: 
for science we need mind and reason, for art, fancy; and they think 
that they have thus once and for all settled the matter, and that it 
is fit to go in that shape into the archives. Does not art need mind 
and reason as well? And can the savant get along without fancy? 
No! The truth is that in art fancy plays the most active and im- 
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portant part, while in science, mind and reason. There are to be 
sure productions of poetry in which there is nought to be seen ex- 
cept a strong and brilliant fancy; but that is not a common rule for 
artistic productions.” 

Belinsky’s influence upon the literary circles of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg was tremendous. Although his views lay closer to those 
of the Westerners than to those of the Slavophiles, the measure of 
his judgment transcended the limitations of such schools. He him- 
self was an empiricist in aesthetics; to him art existed before 
aesthetics, and aesthetics must be created by art. 

Belinsky never clearly decided for himself whether or not art 
may have a purpose, and the line between social service in art and 
didacticism was not distinct to him. Nor did he succeed in resolv- 
ing what was then the conflict between romanticism and classicism. 
He came more and more to demand ideas in art, though art always 
came first to him. Thought must derive from society seen as a 
whole. Literature was the consciousness or growth to consciousness 
of a people. The true poet must be able to sympathize directly 
with the ideas and spirit of his age; poetry must speak of the uni- 
versal and necessary, not of the individual and the fortuitous. 

Belinsky never analyzed nationality precisely, but he did share 
Hegel’s mystical view, although he recognized the national linea- 
ments of Russians. He never admired the folk-poetry of Russia 
nor the pre-Petrine literature, for the reason that it had not yet 
awakened fully to consciousness. To him, as to Turgenev, abstract 
humanitarianism, cosmopolitanism, was a phantom; the universally 
human finds expression in distinct nationalities. By 1844 he recog- 
nized that that nationality was fully roused and that Russia had a 
genuine literature of her own at last. 

Belinsky was the first to perceive the formation of a new class— 
the intelligentsia, created by literature from all classes, to the en- 
richment of the bourgeoisie. In 1846 he announced the existence 
of this new class, which he hailed as the instrument of civilization 
and culture. He accepted the given gradation of all classes, but 
insisted on the leadership of the intelligentsia. Thus he rejected 
the “mystical faith in the people” characteristic of the Slavophiles 
and the socialists. From the German and French socialism of his 
day he took certain principles of philosophy and political revolu- 
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tion, but he could not accept the economic materialism of the move- 
ment. He could not know the work of Marx and Engels, which 
had not yet appeared, but he would never have subscribed to their 
demand to subordinate the strong individual to the mass, for the 
masses in Russia were illiterate serfs below the cultural level of the 
German masses. And, moreover, this principle ran counter to his 
humanitarianism. Belinsky’s was a moderate objectivism; he re- 
fused to offer up ethics to history, and was unwilling to abandon the 
capacity for freedom of movement in the moral sphere. 

In spite of Belinsky’s enthusiasm for Gogol, he was obliged to 
attack the great novelist in 1847. Gogol turned away from progres- 
sive realism toward the end of his life, under the affliction of a 
morbid religious emotionalism, and turned toward the Old Order, 
the Orthodox religion, and even the institution of serfdom. Belinsky 
wrote an open letter to Gogol, which was the sensation of all Russia. 
It was quickly censored, but everywhere people learned it by heart 
and discussed it with passion, and the letter became the “living pro- 
gram of progressive Russia.” Dostoievsky and Petrashevsky were 
exiled to Siberia for reading it in public. In this letter Belinsky 
declared: “Russia does not need Orthodox mysticism; she needs 
rights and laws in harmony with a healthy understanding and in 
conformity with justice. At an epoch when, and in a country where 
men sell men like cattle, Gogol wishes to soothe our minds with 
unbalanced sermons.” 

Belinsky was a prolific writer, even if he never wrote a sys- 
tematic exposition of his mature theories. His collected works in 
their first edition numbered twelve volumes. His style was mas- 
terful, stamped with energy and his sympathetic personality. His 
words bore every evidence of a lofty aspiration and a boundless love 
of truth which never feared to declare itself. He gave all the force 
of his being in the dedication of himself to his own improvement and 
to the service of ideal art, to the service of man under the poor con- 
ditions of Russian reality, and to the analysis of that reality. 

Belinsky himself experienced every difficulty in attaining the 
universal culture which was his ideal. Although he was of noble 
birth, he came of a petty and impoverished family. His father was 
a district physician in the Government of Penza. His home life was 
exceedingly unhappy, and his childhood was neglected. From the 
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district school, to which he was sent up to his fourteenth year, he 
was transferred to the Gymnasium, and later to the Moscow Uni- 
versity, but he was a very poor student, and careless about his per- 
son. There he devoted much of his time to the study of literature, 
especially to the study of Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, and Hoff- 
mann. In 1832 he left the university, and the next two years he 
passed in utter wretchedness and poverty. Then he took his first 
critical essay, “Literary Dreams,” to a magazine and his literary 
career began. Throughout all his life he suffered from poverty 
and ill health, dying from tuberculosis when he was only thirty- 
eight. Political persecution hampered him at every step, and his 
entire works were allowed publication for the first time eighty years 
after his death. He would have been seized and imprisoned if 
death had not rescued him, for even in his last hours police agents 
came to take him to a cell in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul. 
He attained to his final views of art and life only in his last two or 
three years, after passing through an almost continual period of 
inner conflict, so that he did not even have the peace of a sustained, 
consistent concept of existence. Yet the fact that he did pass through 
such changes testifies to his tremendous spiritual and intellectual 
vitality. He never lived to see the reforms for which he so ably 
paved the way. The Revolution of 1848 broke out the year of his 
death, and the Crimean War, which spelled the end of serfdom, 
was not concluded until 1856. The first great achievements of the 
struggle for Russian liberty came after him, yet no one had done 
more than he in his short life to make those achievements possible, 
and his work stands today as a living monument to the Russian mind 
and heart. 

Pre-eminent as he was, Belinsky was by no means the first or 
sole figure in Russian criticism. Before him were such men as 
Venevitinoff, Nadezhdin, and Polevoy, who was the real founder of 
serious journalism in Russia. These men were the inaugurators of 
the new art criticism. They claimed, as did Belinsky, that literary 
criticism must analyze not only the aesthetic value of a work of art, 
but, above all, its leading idea, its philosophical and social meaning. 
But Venevitinoff attacked the lack of high ideals in the Russian 
romantics, such as Pushkin, and so did Nadezhdin, while Polevoy 
admired Byron so much he could not pardon Pushkin and Gogol 
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for the absence of what he considered lofty idealism. These critics 
did not notice the immense service of these two great Russians in 
introducing sound naturalism and realism, which was later so dis- 
tinctive a feature of Russian art. They felt the need for it, but did 
not see it when it was before them. Belinsky took up their work 
and completed it, showing what was the technique of really good 
art and what its content ought to be. 

Other critics of the day have already been named in the Stanke- 
vitch group. Still others included Ogaryov, Nicholas Turgenev, 
Tchernishevsky, Saltykov, Lavroff, Prince Dolgorouky, Stepniak, 
Tolstoy, Tchertkoff, and Arseniev. In their time and all through 
the nineteenth century literary criticism was the main channel of 
Russian thought. In the first half, however, one man represented 
more than any other the ruler of thought of the younger generation 
of educated youth. The art critic then stood for the intellectual 
aspect of a given era. In the thirties and forties, Belinsky was that 
man. After him, Dobrolyuboff and Tchernishevsky were the lead- 
ers, and after them Pisarev characterized his generation in the sev- 
enties. In the eighties, however, the circumstances altered. This 
was the period when active political agitation began, when literary 
criticism took at once several different directions. If Mikhailovsky 
was the outstanding critic of this period, he no longer represented, 
as Belinsky had done, the more or less united front of the intel- 
ligentsia. Belinsky had accomplished his task, that of directing the 
rising generation toward a political and social path through the 
medium of criticism. He had said, “The masses live without think- 
ing, and live meanly; but to think without living—is that any bet- 
ter?” The curse of thinking without living had already begun to 
corrupt Russian thought by the dark days of the eighties, and the 
blight which afflicted such characters as Oblomov and Rudin was 
paralyzing a once strong and united intelligentsia, and scattering its 
forces. The faith which Belinsky sought and found in socialism, 
the faith of “a strong and creative skepticism,” grew less and less 
accessible to cultivated Russian thought. 























PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE QUALITY OF LEGISLATION 


FLOYD M. RIDDICK 


I 


N THE OPINION of the present writer the quality of legisla- 

tion enacted by the House of Representatives has an immediate 
relation to the kind of procedure practiced by that body. This article, 
therefore, will briefly analyze certain actions taken by the House 
during the second and third sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
which will, in part, disclose certain aspects of House procedure and its 
relation to legislation. The issues pointed out here are chosen to 
urge the American voters to make constructive criticism over the in- 
coming Congress of January 3, 1939, for better procedure. It is true 
that the election of congressmen to the Seventy-sixth Congress will 
be a thing of the past when the next Congress convenes, but the 
populace must not overlook the fact that Representatives will respond 
to demands by the people to alter or to correct House procedure 
after the general election is over. Further, it should be emphasized 
that it is more reasonable and logical to expect better rules and better 
procedure if the Representatives are held to account for their actions 
throughout the whole two years of each Congress. The House mem- 
bership will always make any corrective changes in procedure if a 
sufficient number of the people will definitely and emphatically 
establish demands to that effect. This, of course, presupposes a pop- 
ulace accurately informed about what the practices have been in the 
past sessions. 


II 


The work of the past two sessions was rather varied and far 
reaching, and the way and manner in which these accomplishments 
were achieved should have had the undivided attention of the peo- 
ple. The second session of the House of Representatives lasted only 
twenty-six legislative days: it was convened by special proclamation 
of the President on November 15, 1937, and was adjourned on 
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December 21, 1937. The undertakings of that session were com- 
pleted in the third session of the same Congress. Therefore, all 
statements and remarks in this article will include the data of both 
the second and third sessions of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

During the two sessions, the regular session having convened on 
January 3, 1938, and adjourned on June 16, 1938, the House as- 
sembled for 143 legislative days. At this time it approved 887 bills, 
and 860 bills were presented to the President of the United States 
for his signature. The House acted on twenty special rules sub- 
mitted by the Rules Committee granting the right-of-way to the 
consideration of certain business. Fifteen motions were filed to dis- 
charge standing committees from further consideration of certain 
bills, three of which received the required 218 signatures necessary 
for action by the House to discharge the committees concerned from 
further consideration of the said bills. There were 145 roll calls, 
of which sixty-nine were record votes on various issues presented to 
that body. Approximately 3,000 bills and resolutions were introduced 
in the House as contrasted to 9,000 introduced in that body during 
the first session. The President transmitted fourteen messages, and 
617 executive messages were submitted to Congress. There were 
2,056 petitions forwarded by the various constituencies to the House, 
as opposed to 3,313 during the first session. The daily attendance at 
the sittings of the House was very small; in fact, a majority of the 
House membership was very seldom present. The recorded votes, 
with the exception of the roll calls, rarely disclosed the presence of 
more than one hundred Members. 

The single items of appropriations by the last Congress will 
certainly burden the taxpayers enough to justify that the people 
take more interest in House procedure. The management of money 
bills requires the services of specialists, but there are also simple 
practices connected with the procedure of appropriation bills which 
need correction. Any citizen can qualify to demand that the Repre- 
sentatives stay on the floor of the House while money bills are un- 
der consideration, or any citizen may request that the Represent- 
atives take more interest in finances by granting a longer and fuller 
consideration of the bills appropriating billions of dollars. Mr. 
Taber, the ranking minority member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, speaking relative to the huge amounts of appropriations dur- 
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ing the last Congress, said: “The appropriations for this session, in- 
cluding reappropriations, permanent appropriations, and specific ap- 
propriations, total $13,371,001,048.88. This is the largest peace- 
time figure in history!” He submitted the following table con- 
trasting the appropriations of the last session with those of the first 
session of the same Congress. 


First Session of Third Session of 
Titles Seventy-fifth Congress Seventy-fifth Congress 
Abas: (3 3 are $  933,783,873.00 $ 1,089,219,344.00 
District of Columbia ...... 47,760,641.00 49,392,686.27 
Independent Offices ...... 1,170,770,677.00 1,596,695,182.00 
NPS SO 187,464,006.07 869,065,496.84 
ee eee ree re 24,153,536.78 21,762,583.50 
ee Te 527,829,458.00 552,460,494.00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and 
PMG PEIN ee 127,357)977-00 132,044,795.00 
Treasury—Post Office .... 2,971,846,413.00 3:9545343,1 38.00 
War Department ....... 612,329,767.00 685,577,797-00 
First deficiency .......... 948,975,868.89 30,111,009.77 
Second deficiency ......... 9957 37540-14 291,673,522.50 
Emergency relief ......... 1,974,000,000.00 3>772,4.05,000.00 
Public resolutions ...... 472,271,660.00 
Third deficiency ......... 154,611,238.72 
Relief deficiency ......... 250,000,000.00 
Insect control. ........5.. 2,000,000.00 
Sugar and crop loans ...... 74,250,000.00 





$10,252,892,556.60 $13,371,001,048.88 


Mr. Cannon, the acting chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in reply to Mr. Taber’s statement, said: “The mere state- 
ment of the aggregate of all appropriations made during a session 
of Congress, including in that aggregate those appropriations which 
are of a permanent nature and continue automatically without annual 
review by Congress, is easily misunderstood and can readily be mis- 
leading to those who do not have some familiarity with the fiscal 
operations of the Government unless the total is made explicit in 
its effect upon the general revenues of the Government and in turn 
upon the taxpayer. . . . The statement of gross appropriations includes 
all appropriations, whether chargeable against the general revenues, 
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the postal revenues, trust fund moneys, or other receipts.” Accord- 
ing to his formula, the appropriations for the year were $9,563,162,- 
309.68, or $130,288,016.68 greater than the budget estimates. 

Mr. Woodrum, of Virginia, a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, sought ultimately to decrease the amount of public 
spending by offering a legislative amendment to the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill, which he directed through the House, 
authorizing the President, under certain limitations and sixty days 
after notifying Congress, to eliminate or reduce by executive order 
any appropriations made by Congress. The amendment, known as 
the item veto, was adopted by the House, but it was not carried to 
enactment. Conclusively, therefore, in any case the figure is defi- 
nitely set sufficiently great in the absence of a balanced budget to 
justify the full and undivided attention of all Representatives work- 
ing under the best possible procedure. 


III 


Any analysis of the more important aspects of the legislative 
procedure, as contrasted to the procedure of money bills, during the 
past two sessions of the House, necessitates a mention of the topics 
included in this section. 

During the special session, which has been referred to by many 
as the most worthless session in recent years, there was some in- 
telligent legislative procedure. Forgetting the merits or demerits 
of the Farm Bill which was considered during that session, and 
looking at it from the point of view of the student of parliamentary 
law, one will find that the bill serves somewhat as a model for 
legislating. On this bill the House spent three full days of general 
debate followed by seven additional days of reading the bill for 
amendments under the five-minute rule, a rule which allows each 
Member supporting an amendment or rising in opposition thereto five 
minutes to discuss the pros and cons of the pending amendment 
under consideration, and all discussion under the five-minute rule 
must be confined to the immediate subject before the House. To the 
bill there were fourteen committee amendments offered and adopt- 
ed; there were 109 amendments submitted by individual Members 
for consideration, of which fifty-eight were adopted and fifty-one 
were rejected; ten others were offered and withdrawn after dis- 
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cussion or explanations; and eight were ruled out of order by the 
Speaker on the ground that they were not germane—making a total 
of 141 amendments, amendments to amendments, substitute amend- 
ments, or amendments to substitutes offered to the said bill while 
it was under consideration. While this might seem simple and un- 
important to good legislation, its merits cannot be overlooked. Such 
procedure demands much, though not necessarily useless, work on 
the part of those Members having the bill in charge if the bill is 
to be passed “successfully”; it allows the Representatives from the 
various parts of the United States to establish the wishes and de- 
sires of their respective constituencies; and it makes of the assembly 
a deliberative body and not a legislative farce. To legislate intel- 
ligently does not become a matter of rushing bills through both 
houses to their earliest enactment; approving laws is only a part 
of the job of the legislature. To pass a law is very simple, but to 
pass a good law is often a very difficult task. For example, in one 
day during the past session the House approved 147 bills. Had 
these been important measures a representative form of government 
could not have afforded to set such a precedent as a model to good 
legislation. Obviously, the more widely a bill is discussed by the 
various legislators, provided the discussion is intelligent and en- 
lightening, the greater is the possibility of good representative legis- 
lation. 

One of the more important political issues considered was the 
Reorganization Bill, a Senate bill. This measure apparently aroused 
more public attention than any other one issue presented to the 
past two sessions of Congress. The bill was somewhat similar to 
two bills (H.R. 8202, a bill to provide for the reorganization of 
agencies of the government, to establish the Department of Welfare, 
and for other purposes; and H.R. 7730, a bill to authorize the 
President to appoint not to exceed six administrative assistants) ap- 
proved by the House during the first session of the same Congress. 
The Administration, having much interest in the measure, brought 
more pressure on-Congress for its passage than has been the general 
practice. It was under consideration during seven different days, 
most of which time was devoted to general debate on the subject; 
and most of the leaders, with the main exception of Mr. O’Connor, 
showed much enthusiasm for its adoption. Practically all of the 
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leaders, including the Speaker, pleaded with the membership in 
behalf of the Administration. The bill, however, was lost when 
the membership voted to recommit the measure for further con- 
sideration to the committee irrespective of the pressure exerted by 
the Administration and the House leadership, or in spite of the 
fact that it had already approved two bills on the same subject in 
the first session. 

Whenever the House leadership finds itself confronted with the 
need of certain legislation which it cannot feasibly dispose of under 
the definite stipulated rules of the House, either because it is not 
privileged business meriting immediate consideration or because it 
is of a nature that is subject to too many hazards for a successful 
passage under the general procedure, the leadership resorts to the 
practice of adopting special rules to expedite such legislation. These 
rules are reported by the Rules Committee and are adopted in the 
House by a bare majority vote of those present. Any such special 
rule may stipulate the exact needs to care for the immediate dis- 
position of any particular piece of legislation. This scheme enables 
the leaders with a bare majority support of those present to enact 
any piece of legislation at any time. On the other hand, a majority 
of the members of the Rules Committee may delay the consideration 
of a bill which is not privileged business by refusing to grant a 
special rule. This was the case on two different occasions during 
the past two sessions. One time during each session the Rules Com- 
mittee under the leadership of Mr. O’Connor, Chairman of the Rules 
Committee, refused to grant a special rule for the consideration of the 
Wages and Hours Bill. This blocked the consideration of that bill 
on each occasion until a petition to discharge the Rules Committee 
from further consideration of the issue had been filed on the Clerk’s 
desk and signed by 218 Members in addition to awaiting the arrival 
of the “Discharge Calendar” day. Incidentally, Mr. O’Connor has 
been placed on the President’s “purge list” for his actions. 

During the past two sessions the House disposed of twenty spe- 
cial rules: eighteen were adopted, one was tabled at the request of 
the Member having charge of its consideration, and one was out- 
right voted down. Further, it is of interest to note that one bill 
passed under such procedure was vetoed by the President, a very 
unusual occurrence if not unique. Nine of these rules were open 
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rules merely providing for the immediate consideration of certain 
bills which were not otherwise privileged. Seven of them waived 


all points of order against the respective bills for which they pro- . 


vided consideration; that is, the rules prevented the bills or parts 
of the bills from being ruled out by the Speaker at the request of 
a Member on the grounds that the measures or stipulations of the 
measures were not in order under the rules of the House. The other 
special rules contained particular provisions to expedite legislation, 
such as sending a bill to conference which had been blocked under 
unanimous consent procedure. 

Since 1910 the House has developed the use of a House Calendar 
known as the “Discharge Calendar,” providing a special procedure 
to grant the minorities a hearing on any piece of legislation delayed 
or blocked by the leaders or committees concerned. In brief, it 
works as follows: When any standing committee fails to make a 
report on any bill referred to it, any Member, thirty days after the 
reference, may file a petition on the Clerk’s desk requesting that 
the committee concerned be discharged from further consideration 
of the bill, and when 218 Members have signed any such petition, 
the Member filing the petition or anyone who has signed it may 
on two specified days in each month call up any said bill for imme- 
diate consideration by the House. During the recent two sessions 
fifteen such motions were filed; three received the required 218 sig- 
natures. Two of these three were concerned with the Wages and 
Hours Bill, and the other was concerned with the Ludlow Amend- 
ment, a proposed amendment to the Constitution giving the people 
the right to vote on the declaration of war. The first petition de- 
manding a hearing of the Wages and Hours Bill was disposed of 
during the second session, but the bill was returned by the House 
to the Labor Committee for further consideration. The second 
petition for a hearing of the Wages and Hours Bill was disposed 
of during the third session. Again the Labor Committee had re- 
ported the bill to the House with a request for a special rule by the 
Rules Committee granting the bill the right-of-way for consider- 
ation. The Rules Committee refused to grant such a rule. A peti- 
tion was filed demanding that the issue be brought before the House 
for a decision. Within two hours and twenty minutes after the 
petition was filed, 218 Members had signed it. On the proper day 
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the Rules Committee was again discharged, and again the question 
of adopting a special rule was placed before the House. The special 
rule was adopted, and this time the Wages and Hours Bill was 
passed, later to become law. The other petition was filed to bring 
the Ludlow Amendment before the House. The petition was signed 
by 218 Members, but Administrative pressure and the maneuvering 
by the leaders assured a negative vote on the petition, thus block- 
ing consideration of the measure; the main argument used to de- 
feat the issue was: If you give the people a vote on the declaration 
of war, you will weaken the position of the President as the head 
of the United States in its relations with foreign countries. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the lack of attendance 
by the membership during the sittings of the House. Anyone favor- 
able to representative government must be in sympathy with the 
statement made by Speaker Champ Clark. On one occasion in the 
House Speaker Clark said that he wished the fathers of the Con- 
stitution had placed a clause in that document requiring a majority 
affirmative vote of the total membership for the passage of legisla- 
tion. Such a clause, he said, would have prevented the passage of 
legislation by a majority of those present when that number is so 
small. 

While statistics are boring, it appears pertinent and worth while, 
because of the practices in the House, to reveal a bit of data on 
votes, which are more or less typical of all recent Congresses. On 
the Farm Bill, which was granted much time for consideration, no 
recorded vote with the exception of roll calls showed present as 
many as 218 Members, a majority of the House membership. Only 
one vote on the bill tabulated above two hundred; generally, there 
were less than 150 Members participating, and one vote showed 
only 64 Members present. No vote on the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Bill, which appropriated nearly a billion and a quarter 
dollars and applied to thirty-nine widely separate establishments, 
while it was under consideration for amendments, was over 117. 
On two occasions only fifty-one Members participated. The Naval 
Authorization Bill conference report was adopted by a vote of sixty- 
eight ayes and thirty-one nays. The Military Appropriation Bill 
(army), which appropriates approximately one-half billion dollars, 
showed one vote of thirty-four for and ten against, and no vote 
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on the amendments showed the presence of one hundred Mem- 
bers. The Emergency Relief and Federal Public Buildings Bill 
disclosed a vote as small as thirty-six ayes and nine nays. The 
vote to recommit the Food and Drug Bill, an act of national im- 
portance and of interest to every individual living in the United 
States, showed twenty-seven ayes to fifty-nine nays, and the vote 
on the motion to recommit is just as important as the passage or 
defeat of a bill; the bill was passed in the absence of a recorded 
vote. Finally, the vote to recommit the Federal Trade Commission 
Bill showed fourteen for and seventy-four against; the bill was 
passed by a vote of 107 for and ten against. 


IV 


The problem of interpreting the legislative procedure of the 
sessions with respect to the ability of the House leadership, the 
influence of the Administration on legislation, and the presence of 
party government is very difficult and indefinite, if not almost an 
impossible task. One certainly cannot say that Members lost all 
interest in the procedure and conducted themselves as they did be- 
cause the leadership had complete grip on the direction of all legis- 
lation. The leaders pleaded for the Reorganization Bill, and it was 
lost in the House; the leaders tried to avoid any action on the 
Ludlow Amendment, but there was a vote on the adoption of the 
petition to discharge the committee from further consideration of 
the bill and bring the issue before the House; one special rule was 
tabled, one was outright voted down, and a bill considered under 
one special rule was never finished; and finally, the chairmen of the 
various committees tried to direct their respective bills through the 
House without “distasteful” amendments, but a close check-up on 
important bills discloses the adoption of a number of amendments 
against the wills of the chairmen. It is ill-founded to say that the 
President had no influence on what the House did. A number of 
his requests were closely followed, as in the case of the Wages and 
Hours Bill. On the contrary, it is just as wrong to say that the 
President dominated the House to the hurt of legislative procedure. 
One only needs to refer to the Reorganization Bill and to note that 
the House overrode his veto message on the Federal Land Bank 
and Land Bank Commissioner’s Loan Bill to find that the House 
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asserted itself in spite of the President. With respect to party gov- 
ernment, one bill considered under a special rule by the House was 
vetoed by the President; the roll call on the Reorganization Bill 
showed, ayes: Democrats 108, Republicans 88, Progressives 6, and 
Farmer Laborites 2; nays: Democrats 191, Progressives 2, and 
Farmer Laborites 3. The roll call on the Ludlow Amendment 
shows, ayes: Democrats 111, Republicans 64, Progressives 8, and 
Farmer Laborites 5; nays: Democrats 188 and Republicans 21. This 
certainly is conclusive that the Members did not march “hat in hand” 
to every bidding of the party leadership. 

These points confuse and confound any one who tries to draw 
accurate and general conclusions. In spite of the fact that the pro- 
gram was disposed of in the face of a national election, it seems that 
the legislative procedure of the past two sessions was more or less 
in keeping with that of all recent sessions. Seemingly, any significant 
variations in the procedure was due to the fact that the different 
kinds of bills presented to the past two sessions, as contrasted to the 
kinds of bills of the former sessions, necessitated new adjustments. 
Solutions to these adjustments were found in the utilization of dif- 
ferent approaches, different compromises, and different strategies by 
the leadership under the same “old system.” And the present status 
of House procedure is a resultant of customs and practices in that 
body over a period of years during which the people have expressed 
little interest in how the House was doing its work. Hence, if the 
people would take more interest in how Congress worked, they could 
demand and realize a procedure in the House which assures better 
representative legislation. 
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PASO ROMANO 


ROGER SHAW 


HEN MUSSOLINI darted into a procession of his 

“legions,” and led them in the goose step on the spur of the 
moment, his action was greeted by the world as an evidence of the 
prussification of Italy, via the Berlin-Rome axis. Mussolini denied 
this convenient thesis, declaring that in reality the goose step was 
the paso romano—a step borrowed from the legionaries of ancient 
Rome, and hence truly Italian. 

“Tt is a step,” said the Iron Duce, “that sedentary, pot-bellied, 
and deficient people—the so-called half-pints—will never be able to 
do. That is why we like it.” Hence, Italian regulars and black- 
shirts now rhumba along in the paso romano, whose real objective 
is a maximum of leg-muscle exercise in a minimum of time. 

But although Mussolini likes to consider himself and his regime 
as Ancient Roman in all respects, there is scant evidence that the 
old Roman legionaries marched at the paso romano or anything like 
it. Instead, they were inclined to plod in the uneven military man- 
ner of modern French soldiers, with their packs slung over poles 
and their centurions bawling out at them to close ranks and quit 
that straggling. The Roman legionary was not a parade-ground 
militarist but a military realist, always excepting the despised 
Praetorian Guards who did their stoutest soldiering in night clubs 
of the Eternal City. 

As a matter of fact—always excepting the Praetorians—fuss and 
feathers were not a part of the Roman army patina. It was a rough 
and ready force for policing the frontiers, and it is quite certain 
that modern Romans did not practice the paso romano in the wilds 
of Ethiopia. They, too, plodded—or bumped on broken-down trucks. 

The primary Roman unit was not, as with modern armies, the 
regiment—around which so much history and tradition cluster. It 
was, instead, the division—an army in miniature comprising all 
branches of the service but, of course, chiefly infantry. These famous 
divisions the Romans called legions. They bore illustrious names: 
Flavia, Valeria Victrix, Tenth, Spanish, Lark, Emperor’s Own, etc. 
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Commander of a legion was a legate, or major general. Its strength 
was approximately six thousand, at least on paper, as contrasted with 
the modern European division of ten thousand. 

The Roman regiment was the cohort of six hundred men, 
ten cohorts to a legion. It was led by a tribune, or colonel, and 
was subdivided into six companies, or centuries, of one hundred. 
The century was led by a centurion, or captain. Some 120 cavalry 
were attached to a legion. All the legionaries were Roman citizens, 
and were recruited throughout the vast Empire without regard to 
race or color. The rank and file were volunteer professionals, often 
“in” for twenty years at a stretch, and there are records of re- 
enlistment in many cases. 

Attached to each regular Roman legion was an auxiliary legion 
made up of noncitizens who were conscripts organized into racial 
or tribal units, generally under Roman citizen officers. These 
auxiliaries contained a higher proportion of cavalry than the reg- 
ulars—they were lighter equipped than the heavy professionals— 
and to guard against intrigue or revolt, they were generally stationed 
in parts of the Empire inhabited by other races. Thus, there were 
Moorish auxiliaries along the Great Wall that guarded Britain from 
the Picts and Scots, and Germanic auxiliaries in Jerusalem at the 
time of the crucifixion of Christ. Between auxiliaries and regulars 
there was often friction, and their camps were almost invariably 
pitched apart. 

As to numbers, they seem scant to anyone acquainted with our 
modern military totals. The maximum number of regular legions, 
in the second century after Jesus, was probably thirty. This would 
amount to 180,000 regulars, plus thirty supplementary legions of 
auxiliaries—a grand total of 360,000 men to cover Gaul, Spain, 
Britain, the Low Countries, Germania-Austria, the Balkans up to 
the Danube, Greece (or Hellas, as its talkative natives called the 
place), Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the 
entire North African coastline. Roman territory circled the Mediter- 
ranean, Black Sea, and English Channel; and there was unruly 
Italia herself to fight occasional civil wars in. Rome, to the legions, 
meant anything between Scotland and the Nile, and between the 
Atlantic and the Caspian beyond the Caucasus. 

Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, Chamberlain, Daladier, Franco, Kemal, 
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Wilhelmina, Abd-el-Krim, Schuschnigg, Horthy, Farouk, Venizelos: 
all would have been Roman subjects. Roosevelt would have been 
born of “Roman” stock. Only Hindenburg and Chiang Kai-shek 
might have been counted among the Outer Barbarians. 

The Valeria Victrix was garrisoned in Britain for more than three 
centuries, being withdrawn finally to defend Italia against Alaric 
and his ill-mannered Goths. The Tenth, Jack Caesar’s favorite, 
had a long tenure in the flower of all the Roman provinces, a Gaul 
no longer divided into three parts. Also Tenth Men, sometimes 
called Gemina, sometimes Fretensis, garrisoned Vienna and Jeru- 
salem. It is recorded that they liked that gay Vindobona, with its 
waltzes-to-be, far better than the arid puritanism of a Palestine which 
today is the dread of His Majesty’s British regulars. Jewish theology 
was an endless joke—and annoyance—to the pragmatic legionary 
mind. 

Roughly, there were under Hadrian three legions in Britain, four 
in Germania, ten in Central Europe and the Balkans, two in Asia 
Minor, four in Syria, which was the Empire’s populous manufactur- 
ing center, and one apiece in Spain, North Africa, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Palestine. Gaul was then so thoroughly integrated that no legion was 
needed there. The Fifteenth, the Apollinaris, held the far Armenian 
frontier against the Parthian horse-bowmen. The First, Minervia, 
guarded the Rhine barrier at Bonn. Valeria Victrix, the Twentieth, 
faced the Scots on the Great Wall. But the Danube line had become 
critical, as the massing of ten legions, plus their auxiliaries, indicates. 
At this time the Second, Adiutrix, rioted badly at Budapest. . . . 

Mithra’s Christ-like sun cult was the special worship of the 
ubiquitous legionaries, and “Persian” Mithra relics have been dis- 
covered all the way from their Oriental home to Scotland. (Mithra 
barred woman converts. The Christists at first ruled out “blooded” 
soldiers. The ultimate result, alas, was a victory for early feminists 
over the military; for the effeminate Eternal City over the rough 
frontier towns and camps.) 

But the legionary needed more than Mithra and a discipline 
which Mussolini calls “the sunshine of armies.” He required equip- 
ment: a close-fitting helmet resembling the “tin hats” of the modern 
Italian army, leather jacket with metal hoops sewed on, heavy 
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breeches, big semicircular shield, and stout brogans called caligae. 
(Emperor Caligula grew up in the camps, and hence his name: 
“Kid Boots.”) 

The legionary carried short javelins which he hurled, and a 
short sword, straight and two-edged, strapped to his right side for 
serious fighting. It was a thrusting weapon with which the Roman 
infiltrated, for instance, between the 24-foot pikes and close-locked 
shields of the hitherto impregnable Macedonian phalanx. The 
auxiliaries used varied equipment, and some wore native dress, as 
in the case of Syrian bowmen and island slingers from the Balearics. 
Such irregulars were despised by the thrust-and-parry legionaries, 
whose hand-to-hand fighting was done in three regulation “8-hour” 
shifts, one line relieving another at fixed intervals. 

“Divisional” legion artillery the Romans had. There was the 
swinging battering-ram which hammered away under cover of a 
convenient shed to breach city walls. The ballista was a giant 
slingshot good for five hundred to one thousand feet, tossing hun- 
dred-pound stones if need be. Mounted on a horse-drawn carriage, 
it became field artillery. The catapult was a huge bow, shooting 
an arrow in proportion and not as useful as the various sizes of 
ballista. 

Although the Romans never formed solid shield-walls like the 
Macedonian phalanx for ground fighting, they employed the testudo 
for “anti-aerial” warfare. That is, when they were advancing under 
hostile city walls, they locked shields above their heads like a mon- 
ster turtle to ward off falling missiles. Testudo means “tortoise.” 
Trench warfare, as at Gallic Alesia where Caesar dug in, was an art 
well known to the Romans, and their barbed wire consisted of 
sharp stakes in pits and ragged tree-branches strewn through the 
no-man’s land before the trenches. Each night, en route, a legion 
entrenched and fortified its camp against surprise. Caution in hos- 
tile country was a special Roman military virtue. The careless- 
ness of the incompetent Varus led to the destruction of the Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth legions among the dark forests 
of Germania in 9 A.D. His errors were never repeated. 

Discipline was severe, generally the bastinado by beating the 
soles of the feet. Sleeping on watch, stealing, false evidence, self- 
mutilation, cowardice, discarding of weapons in battle, boasting of 
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nonexistent exploits, all these were punishable by beating at the 
hands of the whole camp. In case of mass derelictions, there was 
the terrible decimation. A tenth of the disgraced ones were beaten 
mercilessly, the unhappy fraction being chosen by lot. At Caporetto 
in 1917 the Italians employed decimation by shooting, as their post- 
legionaries fled back to the Piave, away from the post-Goths of Otto 
von Below. Crucifixion was reserved by the Romans for slaves, but 
Germans and British utilized it in the World War under the eupho- 
nious guise of “field punishment No. 1.” 

The Roman high command was another matter, far above such 
trivial matters as rank and file discipline. Under the Republic the 
two consuls alternated, although Caesar served in Gaul as a pro- 
consul, as did other provincial campaigners. With the advent of 
the Empire, the Emperor became commander-in-chief. Of course 
he delegated his command as do present-day monarchs, and notably 
that latest Roman Imperator, Victor Emmanuel. 

But the dictator was an important military figure. He was 
generally a former consul, legally appointed for six months only 
under circumstances of military emergency. Caesar and Sulla held 
the dictatorship longer, but under peculiar conditions. And the 
dictator was superior to the civil authorities, including the consuls, 
as was Ludendorff to the German chancellors during 1916-18. For 
the Roman dictator was legally exempt from responsibility for his 
acts while in office. There were a few restrictions only: he could 
not leave Italia while on the job, or touch the treasury, or appear 
in the Eternal City as a man-on-horseback. Jack Caesar was the 
link between republican dictatorship and Empire, between Cicero 
and Augustus. 


In a sense, Adrianople marked the last of the legions. (Rein- 
forced by Greek fire, they lingered on till the Crusades in the East- 
ern Empire whose capital was Constantine’s polis.) It was 378 
A.D. and Goths had flooded into the Empire, over the Danube, 
with their women and children in covered wagons. Their men- 
folk were mailed giants in armor and on horseback—pre-knights on 
this first pre-day of the Middle Ages: 


Roman legionaries under a burning sun attacked the Gothic 
wagon ring. The pre-knights, masked by: a dust cloud, struck them 
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on the flanks and hemmed them in. The legionaries were so tightly 
packed that many of them could not draw their swords or hurl their 
javelins. They trampled each other, and were hacked to pieces. 
The Emperor Valens perished with his staff. It was a triumph of 
Ellis Island over the Marines in a social sense; but tactically, of 
cavalry over infantry. A thousand years of the legion was to give 
way to a thousand years of the horse; democracy was displaced by 
feudal aristocracy till gunpowder eventually turned the scales. 

Seven decades after Adrianople came Chalons, where Rome just 
managed to defeat the darting horse-bowmen of Attila, and Goths 
fought on either side. Regretfully, Rome had learned a lesson. 
In addition to her deteriorated and deflated legionaries, she put into 
the field mounted masses of cataphracts—armored horsemen of the 
very type that had smitten her with hammer blows at Hadrian’s 
polis. And the cataphracts, like the Goths, had stirrups which en- 
abled a rider to brace himself when he struck with ax or mace. 
Stirrups—a new-fangled contraption frowned on by sound, orthodox 
soldiers who hated cavalry as cavalry soldiers of the World War 
hated gas and tanks. 


From Chalons to Tours is a great gap of three centuries; and 
at Tours occurred a cavalry battle between the Flemish percheron- 
mounties of old Karl Hammer and the Arab lighthorse of Abd-ar- 
Rahman. Here, legions and legionaries were singularly lacking, 
though legions had conquered and held the ancient world. And 
though the uncouth Karlings awkwardly copied Roman arms and cus- 
toms, their order of battle was Homeric, and anything but Julian. 
So, then, perished the legion. 


It came back, in a sense, with Lazare Carnot’s belated organiz- 
ing of “Napoleonic” divisions. For let us not forget that the modern 
division is the ancient legion revived; no more, no less. 

As for the paso romano, ghostly belly-laughs ring out from sandy 
Sahara wastes to the dour moors of Caledonia: 


EPILOGUE IN HADES 


First GrurrF Voice. ‘“What’s that they do in Italia, comrade?” 


Seconp Grurr Voice. “Me Hercule, who knows? It looks 
phoney to me.” 
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F. G. V. “Think you that these fledglings in black shirts seek to 
ape us as they prance without any joints to their stiffened knees?” 

S.G. V. “They remind me of those stilt-limbed elks of the Hercy- 
nian Forest in far Germania. Remember? We saw them with Jack 
Caesar when we of the Tenth crossed old Father Rhenanus.” 

F. G. V. “Ergo, I remember. They leaned against trees when 
they slept, for they could not get up or down. And we legionaries sawed 
through the trees, and when the elks fell, we caught them helpless. 
Those were the days; our General Jack has written of them.” 

S. G. V. “By Neptune, are these modern Romans naught but elks 
then? Mussolini delendus est!” 











MARK TWAIN AND THE MACHINE AGE 


WALTER FULLER TAYLOR 


I 


HEN, IN HIS campaign of 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt 

proposed a “New Deal,” his slogan, at least, need have been 
no novelty to Americans. The phrase was coined, as the President 
readily acknowledges, not by himself, but by a great popular spokes- 
man of the nineteenth century. “I was become—” remarks Mark 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee in regard to his entrance into the feudal 
society of King Arthur’s court—“I was become a stockholder in a 
corporation where nine hundred and ninety-four of the members 
furnished all the money and did all the work, and the other six 
elected themselves a permanent board of directors and took all the 
dividends. It seemed to me that what the nine hundred and ninety- 
four dupes needed was a new deal.” And any truly effective new 
deal, the Yankee thoroughly understands, must be primarily eco- 
nomic, not merely religious or merely political. 


Mark Twain’s interest in industrialism was by no means limited 
to the economic phase of the Connecticut Yankee. Though he never 
followed his friend Howells in developing a systematic economic 
philosophy, he could hardly help responding sensitively as the Ma- 
chine crossed his path a hundred times, elicited a hundred comments 
from him, and shaped his books in a hundred details. Now this 
considerable phase of Mark Twain’s work, though it has been rela- 
tively slighted by criticism, is, even at present, of positive importance. 
To be sure, it is not the mere bulk of Mark Twain’s oditer dicta on 
industrialism, nor even their intrinsic value, which makes his com- 
ments of weight to us now; nor is it, altogether, the dominance of 
the Machine in our civilization. It is rather Mark Twain’s position 
as the national spokesman of the average American, as the last great 
American author who could authoritatively speak for, as well as to, 
our whole people. It is to such a writer that we may go for the 
clearest picture of ourselves; and when, as with Mark Twain, the 
idol of the folk happens to be also a man of genius, we are likely to 
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find even the minor phases of that genius worthy of our possession 
entire. 


II 


It was in 1873, with the publication of The Gilded Age, that 
Mark Twain first appeared aware of the need for a new deal; yet 
the reader of The Gilded Age, approaching the novel for the first 
time, is not immediately shown its critical bearing. At first glance 
the novel appears all but formless, so irresponsibly does it wander 
from episode to episode, so indiscriminately do its pages throng with 
pioneers, poor whites, speculators, wealthy merchants, contractors, 
politicians, and ambitious love-struck youngsters from down East. 
Gradually, however, it becomes plain that throughout this variegated 
crowd of characters there is, to say the least, a sort of unity of occu- 
pation. Everybody is in the business of Getting Rich; and the more 
quickly and irresponsibly rich, the better. The illiterate frontiers- 
man and the college graduate are alike out to get something for as 
near nothing as possible; both are immersed in the American game 
of pre-emption, exploitation, and speculation. Society is dominated 
by a single impulse—greed. 

The speculative fever—the object of Mark Twain’s satire—is 
most gently handled in the passages dealing with the Missouri 
frontier, near those scenes of the author’s childhood which had al- 
ready become softened in an idyllic haze of memory. Yet even here 
Mark Twain’s satiric point is unmistakable. His genial, poverty- 
stricken Colonel Sellers, subsisting on raw turnips and dubiously 
heating his stove with a single tallow candle, yet inwardly warmed 
all the while with dreams of the fabulous wealth to be got from 
“corners,” wild-cat bank notes, and patent medicines, embodies in 
caricature a large phase of the American West. The Colonel’s effort 
to build the “City of Napoleon” out of a God-forsaken prairie mud- 
hole reveals, as many a textbook in American history does not reveal, 
the seamy nether side of frontier dealing in railroads, public lands, 
and waterway improvements. It is Colonel Sellers’s friend, Senator 
Dilworthy, who puts the whole thing in a nutshell. “You'd better 
begin by asking only for two or three hundred thousand, the usual 
way,” replies the Senator, when approached on the subject of a 
government-built waterway to Sellers’s town. Then he adds, in 
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the Western humorist’s manner of drawling afterthought, “You can 
begin to sell town lots on that appropriation, you know.” 
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As the story abandons the frontier for the commercial areas, the 
satire grows sharper, the range of the humorist’s attack more inclu- 
sive. Stock-watering, speculative promoting, and high-pressure ad- 
vertising are cleverly taken off. The credit shark, familiar spirit of 
all our flush times, strolls into American fiction remarking, “I wasn’t 
worth a cent two years ago, and now I owe two millions of dollars.” 
Cupidity, linked with the speculative spirit, is shown making wreck 
of the finer, more constructive values. Character becomes a mere 
cloak for chicanery. Sound professional training, at a time “when 
all young men . . . were caught in the fever of speculation,” goes 
by the board. Womanly charm, in the person of Laura Hawkins, 
is put to the service of winning votes for a corrupt appropriation. 
Government, overrun with graft and bribery, powerless from ve- 
nality, has become merely the most convenient of all agencies for 
fleecing the public on a grand scale. “We send missionaries to lift 
up the benighted races of other lands,” comments one of Mark 
Twain’s characters, in the voice of his creator. “How much cheaper 
and better it would be if those people would only come here and 
drink of our civilization at its fountainhead.” 

The Gilded Age succeeds brilliantly in exhibiting, though not in 
interpreting, an important stage in our American experience. Never, 
it must be granted, does Mark Twain look deep enough into the orgy 
of avarice to discern the causes that produced it: the presence of 
limitless exploitable wealth on the frontier, the fluid immaturity of 
our culture, the post-war laxity in social control, and, above all, the 
advance of the Machine as it tossed imperial largess among investors 
and promoters. Yet the accuracy, if not the ultimate depth, of the 
work is indisputable; its social criticism is, as Clemens claimed, a 
criticism solidly founded on fact. Every important episode, outside 
of the conventional love-plot, can be paralleled in the history of the 
decade; some, indeed, are merely reported from contemporary news, 
with a thin disguise in names. The William M. Weed of the novel, 
whose friend sells shingle nails to the government at $3,000 a keg, 
has his prototype in Boss William M. Tweed of New York. The 
exposure of the bribery of Senator Dilworthy parallels the historical 
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exposure of Senator Pomeroy of Kansas. Even Laura Hawkins, 
melodramatic as is her story, is drawn from an actual person and 
type. As a murderess, she is the fictional counterpart of Mrs. Laura 
D. Fair of San Francisco; as a woman lobbyist, she represents a 
type which, according to Allan Nevins in The Emergence of Modern 
America, was seen everywhere in Washington, “making the streets 
and hotels disreputably gay.” The outspoken realism of these 
pictures would be noteworthy at any period; when considered in 
reference to the early seventies, the sentimental era of Augusta 
Evans Wilson and E. P. Roe, it is astonishing. In daringly orig- 
inal, realistic portraiture and exposure, shot through with satire, and 
vigorously done on a broad scale, The Gilded Age is unique among 
American novels of its time.’ 


That Mark Twain expected his satire to have some corrective 
force there can be no doubt. To teach through laughter was a 
commonplace, not merely to him, but to the school of back-country 
humorists from which he had emerged. “Fun,” as Josh Billings 
had put it, “iz suggar-coated phissick.” And Mark Twain himself, 
even amid the pessimism of his old age, continued to claim that 
laughter, and laughter alone, could blow a colossal humbug to 
atoms at a blast. If this claim be true, then it must be admitted 
that the laughter of The Gilded Age largely missed fire; for, though 
the book may have influenced individuals, it certainly failed to divert 
American society as a whole from its headlong career of pre-emption, 
exploitation, and “progress.” Plainly, the exploitive impulse was 
still too powerful to be checked by the shafts of satire—a fact which 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the career of Mark Twain him- 
self. 


Ill 


For the man who genially ridiculed the air castles of Colonel 
Sellers was continually building no less illusory castles of his own. 
In the early twenties, Mark Twain had dreamed of making a fortune 


*Since it has recently been shown that the collaboration between Clemens and 
Warner was much closer and more continuous than was formerly supposed, it seems 
sound to accept the entire novel as representative of Mark Twain’s viewpoint. In 
regard to the two men’s method of work and division of labor, see Franklin 
Walker, “An Influence from San Francisco on Mark Twain’s The Gilded Age,” 
American Literature, VIII, 63-66 (March, 1936), and Ernest E, Leisy, “Mark 
Twain’s Part in The Gilded Age,” American Literature, VIII, 445-447 (Jan., 1937). 
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in South America. In Nevada, before he was thirty, he had entered 
a timber claim and had feverishly prospected for silver ore. Here, 
too, he had learned the primary lesson of speculative enterprise— 
never to work himself, but to sell his claim to some dull slave of 
toil who would. And what the mines had been to his youth, the 
Machine was to his maturity; inventive genius was simply another 
“lead” to be pre-empted and exploited for a possible yield of fabu- 
lous wealth. The temptation to speculative investment—indeed, to 
dissipating his own time in concocting strange and wonderful mech- 
anisms—he never learned to resist successfully. 

The name of Mark Twain’s speculative enterprises is legion. 
He sponsored a patent steam generator that was supposed to con- 
serve practically all of the fuel energy. He put $32,000 into a pat- 
ent steam pulley. At one time or another he planned to exploit 
a new method of marine telegraphy, a new engraving process, a 
carpet-pattern machine, a device for seeing at a distance, a synthetic 
food called plasmon, a cash register, and a patent spiral hatpin. 
Meanwhile he himself invented a game of kings (in the expectation 
of getting immensely rich from the patent), a self-pasting scrapbook, 
and an automatically adjusting vest strap. Most remarkable of all 
was the Paige typesetting machine, which at one time he thought a 
greater wonder than the locomotive, which he expected to revolu- 
tionize printing, and in which he finally sank nearly $200,000 with- 
out return. The overwhelming majority of these speculative ven- 
tures were, of course, failures. 

One “lead,” however, Mark Twain could, and did, exploit suc- 
cessfully—his talent, both as author and publisher, for hitting the 
broad level of popular taste. At least until he was sixty years old, 
if not longer, he consciously attuned his writings to the popular 
ear, priding himself on selling his scores of thousands and making 
lucrative contracts with publishers. In his own firm, Charles L. 
Webster and Company, his policies were almost altogether personal 
and mercenary. The subscription method of publication was his 
favorite. “Keep it diligently in mind that we don’t issue until we 
have made a dig sale,” he wrote to Webster. The literary quality 
of a book interested him little; he preferred to issue great popular 
attractions such as the life of the Pope and the Memoirs of General 
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Grant. And as he developed into a successful financier and capitalist, 
he was brought more and more in contact with men of affairs, from 
his father-in-law, a well-to-do business man of Elmira, New York, 
to such masters of corporate business as Andrew Carnegie and H. H. 
Rogers. 

Meanwhile, like an American Macaulay, he recurrently chanted 
the praises of mechanical invention and material progress. As a 
young lecturer, he proclaimed that the industry of the Sandwich 
Islands should be properly administered by “go-ahead Americans”; 
as the young pilgrim of The Innocents Abroad, he admired what- 
ever, in the Old World, met his “American” standards of progress, 
energy, and cleanliness. In advanced middle age he delighted to 
estimate the stupendous power of the machine in terms of manual 
labor, never examining, or at least never discussing, the dark nether 
side of the picture—technological unemployment. To him, the “cre- 
ators of this world—after God” were not the philosophers or states- 
men or authors or artists, but the inventors—Gutenberg, Watt, Ark- 
wright, Whitney, Morse, Stephenson, Bell. Such was the conduct, 
and such the practical philosophy, of the man who had so effectively 
satirized, in The Gilded Age, the exploitive habits of his contem- 
poraries. 

This apparent cleavage in Mark Twain’s character, this seeming 
contradiction between theory and practice, has challenged the in- 
genuity of more than one modern critic. As much as any single 
factor, it is responsible for Van Wyck Brooks’s influential view of 
Mark Twain as a natural artist, unhappily thwarted by his environ- 
ment. Mark Twain was by nature a satirist, Mr. Brooks maintains, 
but in allying himself with the dominant capitalistic regime he un- 
consciously estopped himself from satirizing it. He “had given too 
many hostages to the established order ever seriously to attack that 
order”; he had “assumed the whole character and point of view of 
the typical American magnate”; and consequently he had become, 
instead of the great satirist for which nature had intended him, 
merely the “spokesman of the Philistine majority.” 

But the mind of Mark Twain, it might be urged, had the large- 
ness of genius. There was plenty of room there—so much room 
that two opposite motives might not be compelled to meet in head-on 
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collision. Like Whitman, he was large, and contained multitudes. 
And, at any rate, before lamenting the lost satirist and condemning 
materialistic America for the loss, we ought to make sure that the 
evidence is all at hand. Did Mark Twain ever, in fact, really sur- 
render to the plutocracy of the Gilded Age? Did he ever, in reality, 
abdicate the critical function of the satirist? 


IV 


If Mark Twain had, as Mr. Brooks claims, “assumed the whole 
character and point of view of the typical American magnate,” he 
took up some peculiar ways of showing his conversion to plutocracy. 
In “The Curious Republic of Gondour,” a whimsical sketch of a 
Utopia which he wrote about 1875, he assigned a higher value to 
education than to property. In 1884, when the capitalists’ favorite 
party nominated a man whom he thought corrupt, he bolted, pro- 
claimed that a voter’s first duty was to his honor rather than to his 
party, and voted the Democratic ticket. The tariff, political darling 
of the manufacturer, he persistently opposed and sometimes ridi- 
culed. While his friend John Hay was virtually identifying or- 
ganized labor with crime in The Breadwinners, Mark Twain wel- 
comed the growth of the trade unions and defended collective bar- 
gaining. After 1880, he was a consistent anti-imperialist, opposing 
the industrial exploitation of the primitive peoples of Africa and 
the Pacific islands. In two caustic apologues, “The $30,000 Be- 
quest” and “The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg,” he scored the 
vice of excessive cupidity with a vindictiveness he had never shown 
in The Gilded Age. In resolving to pay in full the debts of his 
bankrupt publishing house, he deliberately subjected himself to a 
more rigid code than was called for by commercial ethics, saying that 
honor is a harder master than the law. And in one blistering passage 
in The Mysterious Stranger, the posthumous publication of which 
he doubtless intended, he summed up all there is to say about the 
wretchedness of the factory system, the squalor of the slums, and 
the “moral sense” of the owner who grows rich and holy by con- 
demning his workmen to bestiality. A strange record, truly, for a 
man who had assumed the whole point of view of the American 
magnate! 

But the end of the record is not yet. It is too seldom noticed 
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that, in that immense grotesque satire, A Cosmecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court, the ridicule often turns upon the Yankee instead of 
his medieval companions, upon industrial America rather than feudal 
England. The Yankee, as Mark Twain instructed his illustrator, 
is a “perfect ignoramus”; so that, when the Yankee sends his knights- 
errant out on a high-pressure soap-selling campaign, the joke, per- 
haps, is not wholly on the knights. Moreover, the satire on in- 
dustrialism that is merely oblique throughout most of the book be- 
comes direct in the chapter on “Sixth Century Political Economy.” 
In the person of Dowley, the blacksmith, the American ideal of 
Success—particularly the success of the self-made man—is examined 
through the wrong end of the telescope. The merely acquisitive 
ideal does not look large in the light of Dowley’s pride in feasting 
on white bread once a week and being furnished with five stools of 
the “sweetest workmanship.” And as to the self-made man, a type 
to which Mark Twain himself belonged, “They do deserve more | 
credit than any other breed . . . and they are among the very first 
to find it out, too.” And all the while, by means of a laughably 
anachronistic dialogue, Mark Twain is disposing of the high-wage 
argument of the present-day advocates of the tariff. 

But satire, at least in the narrower sense of the word, was no 
longer Mark Twain’s principal approach to social criticism. His 
had always been, in many respects, an eighteenth-century mind; 
and from eighteenth-century thought, re-interpreted in a democratic 
Western environment, he had inherited equalitarian, humanitarian 
ideals which demanded serious rather than humorous expression. 
He had experienced, moreover, a certain deepened awareness of 
suffering, which, coming to American life and literature during the 
eighteen-eighties, had evoked the Utopian visions of Henry George 
and Edward Bellamy, the thoughtful sociological fiction of Howells, 
and the grim realism of Hamlin Garland. In this more somber 
milieu, the democratic idealism of Mark Twain sought expression, 
not in humor, but in pathos and passionate indignation. 

The Yankee, considered as a whole, is an impassioned defence 
of the masses as opposed to the classes, of the rights of the exploited 
many as opposed to the privileges of the exploiting few. In epi- 
sode after episode, marshaled and made dynamic by an indignation 
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as fierce as Swift’s, Mark Twain exposes the squalor, the ignorance, 
the suffering to which the masses had been condemned (as he under- 
stands it) by their masters in church and state. In externals, to be 
sure, the scenes are feudal; but in essence they are universal, and 
apply to the age of the machine with no less force than to the age 
of chivalry. The defence of the many against the few, of the ad- 
vantages of all against the advantages of the top handful—is not 
this the enduring, bedrock principle from which all liberal social 
criticism is derived? Nor was the contemporary bearing of this 
principle, developed with such burning intensity in the Yankee, 
overlooked in Mark Twain’s own time. “There are passages,” 
wrote Howells in reviewing the book, “in which we see that the 
noble of Arthur’s day, who fattened on the blood and sweat of his 
bondmen, is one in essence with the capitalist of Mr. Harrison’s day 
who grows rich on the labor of his underpaid wagemen.” 

A century before the publication of the Yankee, in the midst 
of a far simpler economic environment, America had committed her- 
self to the program of a larger life for the common man. The 
program was influenced, if not directed, by the liberal ideas made 
current during the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, impinging on 
a society that was still uncrystallized, still rich in new opportunities. 
From the inspiration of this program—the Jeffersonian tradition, as 
it rapidly became—has proceeded much of the most characteristically 
American of American writings: Paine’s Rights of Man, Barlow’s 
Advice to the Privileged Orders, the political poetry of Freneau, 
the antislavery writings of Lowell and Whittier, Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass, and Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. It is to this 
long and honorable line, it is to this great tradition, that the Connecti- 
cut Yankee belongs. Of the forces of industrialism, which threat- 
ened to submerge the simple democracy of the past underneath a 
new aristocracy and a new privilege, Mark Twain did not understand 
a great deal. Of any formal economic philosophy, he had none at 
all. But some valuable mental property he had; some things he 
could do. He could passionately reassert the lasting principles of 
democracy: humanitarian brotherhood, equality before the law, 
freedom from the injustice of economic exploitation, and the superi- 
ority of human rights to property rights. He could illustrate these 
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principles by showing the operation of inequality and injustice, not 
in an ephemeral contemporary setting, but against the selective and 
ideal background afforded by the feudal past, which had already be- 
come a permanent part of the Euro-American heritage. And, above 
all, he could dramatize his convictions; he could make them move 
and throb with emotion. Though he might not be able to argue 
learnedly with those who would make the defence of property the 
first duty of government, he could do a more effective thing. He 
could bring into his pages the story of the young mother, who, in 
order that English property might be protected, had been condemned 
to the, gallows for a petty theft. And in a single burning sentence, 
spoken by the priest during her death hour, he could sum up the 
whole matter: “My God, is there no property in ruined homes, and 
orphaned babes, and broken hearts that British law holds precious?” 


Vv 


The three principal segments of Mark Twain’s economic thought 
must have appeared, as we have followed them so far, increasingly 
disparate. The satire of speculative exploitation in The Gilded Age 
certainly does not suggest Mark Twain’s own absorption in ex- 
ploitive enterprise; nor does either suggest, of itself, that deep, in- 
tense liberalism which prompted his passionate defence of the com- 
mon man. But perhaps the threads are not so dispersed as to forbid 
our gathering them up, finding the pattern by which to weave them 
together, and judging the worth of the whole. In such a process 
of synthesis and evaluation, several questions are pertinent. First— 
to dispose most quickly of a rather thankless task—what were the 
essential weaknesses and limitations of Mark Twain the economic 
critic? Again, can the diverse, even contradictory fragments of his 
thought be so reconciled to make up any coherent pattern of ideas? 
And, if they can be so reconciled, of what worth is that pattern of 
ideas today, a quarter-century since Mark Twain’s death, and a cen- 
tury since his birth? 

Of weaknesses and limitations, it must be allowed, Mark Twain’s 
genius bore an unusually heavy crop. To begin with, for all his 
cosmopolitan experience, he simply did not know enough to produce 
social criticism comparable with that of the masters. Of Marx, of 
Morris, of Ruskin, and of all the orthodox economists, he was prac- 
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tically unaware; and with the social prophets of his own country, 
Henry George and Edward Bellamy, he was only casually ac- 
quainted. The complexities of actual economic life, likewise, he was 
far from comprehending; any such intricate network of business 
relations as that shown in, say, Dreiser’s The Titan was beyond his 
scope. And as he lacked the broadest knowledge of economic fact 
and theory, so he lacked knowledge of the processes of critical think- 
ing. Nowhere does he reveal any genuine understanding of scien- 
tific or philosophical method; never, in facing a problem, does he 
succeed in passing dispassionate judgment on the basis of systemati- 
cally reviewed evidence. Moreover, most of his work bears witness 
to a kind of spiritual loose-jointedness, a lack of perfect integration, 
in his character. Not only are there downright contradictions, as 
when he satirized Colonel Sellers with his right hand and imitated 
him with his left. There is lacking—and this is far more serious— 
the finer sort of self-discipline which was needed to co-ordinate his 
myriad energies and employ them consistently for some worthy crea- 
tive purpose. He lived and thought as he constructed most of his 
books—in fragments, in brilliant, picturesque, discontinuous episodes, 
and without the aid of that consistent firmness of purpose which 
would have co-ordinated and focused his powers, and which would 
thereby have insured an artistic result worthy of his supreme energy. 

And yet, when all qualifications are made, when all of Mark 
Twain’s uncertainties and cross purposes are admitted, it is still pos- 
sible to hold that his work is pretty much of a piece, and that that 
piece is of considerable value. Both his casual comments and his 
apparently wayward satire follow in reality a coherent, underlying 
pattern of ideas, which constitutes an informal, unsystematic phi- 
losophy of the business life. The seeming disparities, including that 
supposed conflict between the artist and the business man which has 
so troubled Van Wyck Brooks, mostly disappear when we quit trying 
to understand Mark Twain in the thought-categories of 1920-38, 
and adopt, instead, the viewpoint of 1885 or 1890. To make plain 
the essential unity of Mark Twain’s ideas, it is only necessary to look 
at them in the climate of opinion to which they are native, and relate 
them to the critical movement of which they are a part. 


During the whole of Mark Twain’s prime, American opinion on 
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industrialism was extremely active. Treatises of rent, wages, capital, 
finance, and the problem of poverty all but gorged the press; and, 
in literature proper, scores of Utopias, short stories, and old-fashioned 
problem novels considered the Machine. The outstanding books 
of this critical movement experienced, too, a tremendous popularity; 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward must have had close to a million 
readers, and George’s Progress and Poverty, with its accompanying 
pamphlets, close to five million. Various as was this critical litera- 
ture, it reveals a remarkable agreement in its basic ideas. Everyone 
agreed, for instance, in accepting and welcoming the machine, as the 
means by which the race might finally overcome its age-long burden 
of day-labor and poverty. But the majority recognized, too, that 
the energies loosed by the machine had so intensified some of the 
old antisocial tendencies of business as to require castigation by satire 
or sermon; hence the literature of the time teems with the exposure, 
now of speculation, now of the corruption of government in the in- 
terest of business, now of other unethical practices of commerce. 
This same critical majority recognized, further, that the machine 
had temporarily accentuated some of the old social evils—insecurity, 
unequal distribution of wealth, and poverty. Yet in seeking to rem- 
edy these evils, American critics did not embrace the proletarian 
philosophies which were then becoming current in Europe; instead, 
they sought, by a score of different routes, the goal of insuring the 
fruits of industry to the whole people, and not merely to a privi- 
leged class, whether capitalist or proletarian. 

American critical thought, then, reacted to the machine in a man- 
ner profoundly different from that of the great critical thinkers in 
nineteenth-century Europe, from Marx to William Morris. In the 
midst of a nation where industry was still rapidly expanding, and 
equipped with a democratic ideal which demanded a wide diffusion 
of all social goods, Americans welcomed the machine and insisted 
that its products be made available, not equally, but equably, to all. 
They simply adapted an old American ideal—that of the larger life 
for the average man—to the industrial era; they carried over the 
republican principle from politics into economics. In theory, this 
typically American critique of industrialism was complete by 1900. 
In practice it is still, quite obviously, incomplete, though it has evi- 
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dently furnished the goal toward which half-a-dozen national admin- 
istrations, both Republican and Democratic, have stumblingly ad- 
vanced, 

To place beside Mark Twain’s economic philosophy the ideas 
on industrialism which were then current amorig American authors, 
is to show how nearly identical was his thought with that of his 
place and time, how coherent were his opinions, and how free from 
any hint of deadly conflict between the artist and business man or 
democrat within him. As a business man, he joined his contem- 
poraries in glorifying the machine, fascinated with the possibilities 
of exploiting it and of controlling nature through it. As a satirist, 
he joined his contemporaries in attacking, never the machine itself, 
but certain economic abuses, such as speculation, which the machine, 
with its enormous release of energy, had made more dangerous. And 
as a pioneer democrat, inheritor of American liberalism, he joined 
his contemporaries in insisting on a wide diffusion of wealth, and on 
the protection of the average man from economic, no less than po- 
litical or religious, tyranny. 

Mark Twain’s, then, was a comparatively simple, coherent phi- 
losophy of acquisition, control of obvious abuses, and concern for the 
interests of the whole people. Within him, satirist, capitalist, and 
democrat worked toward the same object—that of enjoying the uses 
of the machine, and lessening the abuses. And, whatever its defects, 
this attitude toward industrialism has continued to be the dominant 
American attitude. The great bulk of Americans are irrevocably 
committed to a machine culture. Yet the great bulk of Americans 
have avoided, and continue to avoid, the class philosophers of Fas- 
cism and Communism which have arisen in other industrial nations. 
They have consistently sought, instead, a vie media, more consonant 
with the traditioris of democracy, in which the interests of the whole 
citizenry should be preserved. These, in brief, were the views of 
Mark Twain. He did not create them or even systematize them. 
He expressed them, dramatized them, salted them with his incom- 
parable humor, and helped to store them up in the consciousness of 
millions of readers. Here, as in so many other ways, Mark Twain 
worked fruitfully at the very center of the American cultural tra- 
dition, nourished by its past, and nourishing, in turn, its future. 














FAMILY TRADITIONS OF TIDEWATER 
NORTH CAROLINA 


M. T. PLYLER 


I 


NE WHO IS familiar with the Piedmont and Tidewater re- 

gions of North Carolina knows how widely different they have 
been through the years. The type of early settlers as well as the 
topography of the country has had much to do with shaping and 
fashioning the life of the sections, giving quality and color to their 
people. In the Piedmont, especially in the early years, the Germans, 
Scotch, and Irish were dominant, while on the coast the English 
held sway. In the Tidewater region English colonists kept:.in 
reasonably close touch with the Mother Country, but the pioneers 
of the foothills relied largely on the resources of the frontier. Nat- 
urally, with those far removed from the coast, trade could not, be 
carried on with the .old country as it was by those who lived. near 
navigable -waters. The rivers and the sounds and the sak seas 
ministered favorably to those of the lowlands. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that all the flat country pid 
the Atlantic has had much in common. Eastern Carolina: and. Tide- 
water Virginia have been strikingly similar since the earliest settle- 
ments along our American seaboard. The easy communication by 
water for a people speaking the same language contributed to trade 
and profitable exchange of commodities all the way from Boston to 
Charleston. Furthermore, all that wide region between the Jamés 
and the Roanoke rivers was populated by a homogeneous people’ long 
before the cross-country migration from Pennsylvania-to-the Pied- 
mont region began. A trip from Charleston or from Philadelphia 
by wagon or oxcart to the rolling hills of Piedmont Carolina made 
for a serious isolation of life—a life unknown to those’ who ‘were able 
to make full and free use of the high seas as an ocean highway. Fur- 
thermore, the’ counties ‘ of - Norfolk,. Nansemond, ‘Isle of ‘Wight, 
Surry, Southampton, Brunswick, and all of lower Virginia were far 
more nearly one with the Albemarle country of North Carolina 
than was all that vast region west of Raleigh. 
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Though a more decided difference in culture and habits of 
thought of the two sections existed prior to the American Revolu- 
tion, some of these distinctive elements remain to this day. A few 
of the old families identified through the years with the life of the 
Tidewater region may be used to illustrate what I mean. These 
can be nothing more than exponents of the civilization taking shape 
under the pioneer conditions of that day. Fortunately, enough of 
the life of these people remains to make a contribution to the present. 
The early settlers have not yet passed entirely out of the picture. 
Many of their early wills are in the office of the Historical Commis- 
sion at Raleigh. The Land Grant offices at Richmond and at Ra- 
leigh, as well as the county courthouses, contain impressive records. 
Old mill sites and ancient homesteads on plantations that have con- 
tinued for generations in the same families indicate the former stable 
citizenship having men who led in affairs civic and religious: Some 
of these men in public life held on through the long years as did 
General Joseph Riddick, who represented Gates County in the Gen- 
eral Assembly for thirty-one years. From 1781 to 1817 he was con- 
tinuously in public life. Such men were towers of strength in their 
day. The public records, the landmarks that remain, and the tradi- 
tions that still live, speak eloquently of the stable pioneers of the 
Tidewater country. Through more than a century before the break 
with Old England these colonists displayed wonderful loyalty to the 
land and the traditions of their fathers. 


II 


As typical examples of the early settlers of Albemarle, the Nor- 
fleet and the Hunter families may be cited. These two prominent 
families, the influx of whose life currents for more than two and 
a half centuries have influenced our national existence, are repre- 
sentative of the many who have had a part in the building of the 
commonwealth. In 1668, Thomas Norfleet patented land on the 
southern branch of the Nansemond River in upper Norfolk County, 
Virginia. This same year, in lower Norfolk, William Hunter pat- 
ented land for transferring two persons into the colony. In 1695 
William Hunter also patented 240 acres in Nansemond County 
(upper Norfolk had then become Nansemond) for transferring four 
persons. This same year, 1695, Thomas Norfleet, Jr., also patented 
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land in Nansemond. So, from the very first, as disclosed by the 
land grants in Richmond, the two families have lived in close prox- 
imity. Although through the long years many of their descendants 
have journeyed afar, they hark back to the flat lands of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

On the rent rolls to the King in Nansemond, 1704-05, appear the 
names of Thomas, Edward, John, and Christopher Norfleet. Fol- 
lowing the survey of the Virginia-North Carolina line made by 
Colonel William Byrd in 1729, the names of James, Thomas, and 
Marmaduke Norfleet appear in the records of Perquimans County, 
North Carolina. This section of Virginia in 1729 became a part of 
North Carolina; so the citizens of that section had not transferred 
their residence from Virginia to North Carolina. It was merely 
a shifting of the state line that put them in North Carolina. So 
now, at this time, in this the original home of the Norfleets in Amer- 
ica were the names of Thomas, Edward, John, Christopher, Thomas, 
Jr., James, and Marmaduke, the last three being listed in the 
records of Perquimans County, North Carolina. In the first census, 
1790, more than one hundred years after the coming of Thomas 
Norfleet to America, the twenty-five heads of families—thirteen in 
Virginia and twelve in North Carolina—one hundred and thirteen 
Norfleets all told, were in this immediate section of Virginia and of 
North Carolina. 

Most of the North Carolina branch of the family of Norfleets 
were descendants of James and his brother Marmaduke. James 
Norfleet was a Justice in 1731. He died November, 1732 (will 
probated January 15, 1733). The name of his first wife does not 
appear in the records, but his second wife was Mary Sumner, whose 
will was probated January, 1743. The children of James Norfleet 
were John, Thomas, Mary, Sarah, Margaret, and Philistia. John 
married Elizabeth Arnold, daughter of Edward Arnold, and Thomas 
married Mary Gordon, daughter of John Gordon, Senior; both of 
them leaving male heirs. John died in 1753 (will). The children 
of John Norfleet were Abraham, Jacob, James, John, and Pleasant, 
all of whom married. 

Abraham Norfleet, son of John, married Sarah Lewis. They 
left a large family in and around Edenton, one of his family belong- 
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ing to the Edenton Tea Party. His brother, Jacob Norfleet, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Kinchen. Their children were Kinchen, Esther, 
Elizabeth, Pleasant, and Mourning, all of whom married and left 
large families, for the most part in Gates County. Jacob died in 
1780 (will). 

Of the three generations of James Norfleet’s descendants, enough 
names have been cited to give glimpses of the family life and also 
to disclose the oft recurrence of Biblical names, such as the well- 
known names of Jacob and Abraham and James and John, the four 
sons of John Norfleet. 

Marmaduke Norfleet, the younger brother of James—the two 
standing at the head of the North Carolina branch of the family— 
was born in 1700 and died in 1775. He married first, Elizabeth 
Gordon; second, Margaret Rhodes. His children were Marmaduke, 
Reuben, Judith, and Sarah. Marmaduke Norfleet owned land in 
Bertie, Edgecombe, Northampton, and Halifax counties. His in- 
terests in business and in public affairs were many; several times he 
was a member of the Colonial Assembly. 

Judith, who married Colonel William Baker, lived at Buckland 
in Gates County near Knotty Pine Chapel, at which place Francis 
Asbury often preached. Mrs. Baker was a Methodist with whom 
Bishop Asbury was accustomed to stop. On one occasion he makes 
mention of his visit to the Baker home, following a visit to Suffolk, 
where he had preached on March 31, 1801. He made this entry in 
his journal, April 1, 1801: “After meeting, we came to Knotty Pine, 
to the house of mourning for a favorite son. Marmaduke Baker 
was this day to have gone to Princeton College to finish his education. 
We hope he has gone to the College of saints and the society of 
heaven.” Death had left this home broken and the family robbed 
of its highest hopes. The “Prophet of the Long Road” prayed and 
sympathized with the family; then he hurried on into Virginia to 
meet the preachers in conference. The Baker house still stands at 
Buckland, but all the beautiful staircase and panel work has been 
sold. 

Doubtless the most numerous and influential of the Marmaduke 
line of Norfleets were the descendants of Reuben, the second son of 
the first Marmaduke. Marmaduke, the oldest son of Reuben, mar- 
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ried Hannah Rufhn, daughter of William and Sallie Ruffin of 
Northampton County. They left a family of nine children.. Louisa 
married David Clark of Halifax County, the first of this large and 
influential Clark family so well known in the state. Many of them 
have filled exalted positions in business and professional life.’ Per- 
haps the late Chief Justice Walter Clark was the best knowl of 
them all. 


Ill 


Although the original Marmaduke Norfleet died in Northamp- 
ton County, and was buried at Rich Square, all his earlier life was 
spent in Gates County in the Orapeake section, where the Norfleets 
first settled. Orapeake lies west of the Dismal Swamp in a section 
that George Washington visited more than once. In 1766 George 
Washington and Fielding Lewis, gentlemen, bought of Marmaduke 
Norfleet four tracts of land, 1093.5 acres, for £1,200, Virginia cur- 
rency, situated at a place called “White Oak Springs,” in Perquimans 
County. This land lies near Orapeake, now known as Cangas, 
west of the Dismal Swamp. 

Washington’s own account of a trip in the Dismal Swamp, dated 
October 15, 1763, has this memorandum of a trip the preceding 
May: “The Main Swamp of Orapeake is about one-half mile from 
this where stands the widow Norfleet’s mill and Luke Sumner’s 
plantation. This swamp cannot be less than 200 yards across but 
does not nevertheless discharge as much water as Cypress Swamp. 
At the mouth of this swamp is a very large meadow of 2,000 or 
3,000 acres held by Sumner, the widow Norfieet, Marmaduke Nor- 
fleet, Powell and others, and valuable ground it is. From Orapeake 
Seame to Loosing Swamp is about two miles and this seventy yards 
across.” 

The Riddicks, the Ballards, the Bakers, the Sumners, the Nor- 
fleets, the Hunters, and other leading planters were closely asso- 
ciated with Washington in his ventures in North Carolina. He is 
reported to have accepted their gracious hospitality during his ex- 
cursions into the colony. His abiding interest in the Dismal Swamp 
Canal is well known. In Gates County the citizens west of “the 
Dismal” still speak of Washington’s “Ditch,” a small canal. 

All this section has been closely associated with the Norfleets 
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since the first of the family emigrated from Old England. To this 
section every Norfleet in America might trace his lineage were the 
records available. But this cannot be said of the Hunters of Amer- 
ica, although the Hunters of this section were most intimately asso- 
ciated with the Norfleets, having intermarried and been engaged in 
business together from generation to generation. 

The Hunters and the Norfleets owned lands, mills, shops, dis- 
tilleries, slaves, and other plantation fixtures regarded as necessities 
in their day. Their many wills reflect the nature of their holdings. 
Some of these were written with great care, disposing of the legacies 
to generations following. Family life was stressed in it all. In 
similar fashion, they held fast to the characteristics of English life, 
even though in a new country. Much of the England of that day 
crossed the Atlantic with them. Early the leading citizens became 
a part of the government, William Hunter being a Justice in 1699. 
Marks of distinction were cherished by them also. The impression 
of a dragon was on the seal of Isaac Hunter (will 1752), and a ship 
in full sail was on the seal of Mary Norfleet (will 1743). The 
Hunters, however, were much more given to life in the public serv- 
ice than were the Norfleets, who were generally taken up with 
the demands of the family and the plantation. 

Jacob Hunter, a son of the Isaac Hunter referred to above, was 
an owner of lands, mills, and Negroes; but, unlike his father who 
accumulated a big estate for. that day, he was much involved in the 
Revolution as soldier, legislator, and administrator. Jacob was a 
member of the Provincial Congress at Halifax which formulated the 
first Constitution of North Carolina. He served as major and field 
officer of Minute Men. As vestryman of St. Paul’s, Edenton, his 
name appears to a resolution for independence of England. His 
daughter Leah married Seth Riddick, whose family was much in- 
volved in the struggle for liberty and furnished many officers to 
the army. 


Kinchen Norfleet, son of Jacob, grandson of John and great- 
grandson of the first James Norfleet, married Sarah Riddick, daugh- 
ter of Seth Riddick and Leah Hunter, a daughter of Jacob Hunter. 
Kinchen and Sarah Riddick Norfleet left a family of ten. Their 
many descendants have scattered far, though not a few of them re- 
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main in the Old North State. With the many intermarriages of 
these families a homogenous order of life became almost inevitable. 

Along with the blood of the Norfleets, of the Hunters, and of 
the Riddicks has mingled that of the Arnolds, the Kinchens, the 
Hills, the Gordons, the Feltons, the Smiths, the Sumners, the Ruf- 
fins, the Bakers, and others indigenous to this section. A people 
so genuinely English and so intimately associated for eight and ten 
generations in rural life must certainly be a people of conservative 
habits and long-cherished traditions. 


IV 


Epie Smith Plyler,* a genuine product of the Tidewater region 
writes thus in portraying some of her family traditions: “In consider- 
ing the life of the early settlers of Tidewater Virginia and the Al- 
bemarle section of North Carolina which was an expansion of the 
Jamestown settlement of 1607, it is necessary to keep in mind what 
they brought with them from Old England. Furthermore, they 
were located around Hampton Roads, a perfect port, where it was 
easy to keep in constant touch with the old country and from which 
they could draw supplies to build a civilization in the new land of 
Virginia.” Migrating from an island home, they must have found 
their new domain pleasing and familiar to them, for there were vast 
stretches of alluvial soil and unlimited waterways, creeks, rivers, 
bays, sounds, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

But the climate was much milder and the land much kinder than 
that of the British Isles. The sea supplied an abundance of every 
variety of seafood and gave the people an outlet for trade. Many 
saw the possibilities in the soil and became planters on large planta- 
tions. Bringing with them the instincts and the culture of the Brit- 
ish race, they emphasized family life and the virtues that perpetuate 
it. They prized family ties and family traditions and enjoyed a 
social life that will scarcely be matched by any succeeding genera- 
tions. Hospitality abounded and was dominant in their plan of 


* Mrs. Epie Smith Plyler (Mrs. M. T. Plyler) is a daughter of the late Honor- 
able Leroy L. Smith and Edna Norfleet Smith. Being eighth in line from Thomas 
Norfleet, seventh in line from Isaac Hunter and fifth in line from Seth Riddick, to 
say nothing of other parallel lines extending over two centuries, she could not 
escape many family traditions. Her lawyer father was an interested student of 
history, especially of the Albemarle country. The Smith family dates back to the 
early days of Isle of Wight County, Virginia. 
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living. Consequently, the worth-while settlers aimed to acquire more 
land, to build large homes, to gather about them more slaves, in 
order to cultivate the soil and supply the necessities and the luxuries 
of a rural aristocracy. A man who was not “a good provider” and 
failed “to promote his family” was soon outclassed, and his children 
were not eligible to marry into the families that appreciated intel- 
lectual culture and the social graces. Thus, there were two 
distinct social groups and a certain understanding that kept them 
entirely separate. Should one from the higher strata marry “be- 
neath her” she was counted out of the family group, and little men- 
tion was afterwards made of her. 


To be born a woman in no sense carried with it the title of 
“lady.” In my early childhood, my grandmother gave me the in- 
terpretation of “lady” that was given to her by her grandmother, 
and she made it plain that only one standard and one code of conduct 
entitled 4 woman to the privilege of being called “lady.” She 
expected her children and grandchildren to follow naturally into 
the way that ladies lived, yet this way meant restraints. Possibly 
the restraints involved in “being a lady” do violence to many of 
the modern methods of child-training, yet it produced beautiful 
women that have made an inestimable contribution to our American 
civilization. To keep the traditions one must “Be a lady in the 
kitchen and a lady in the parlor.” 

Much. was embraced. in that old adage that our great giant 
mothers instilled in the minds of their descendants. On the one 
hand, it meant that every lady should provide good food for her 
family. If she did not know how to prepare it she could not have 
it done by her servants. On the other hand, it meant that a lady 
must possess charm, ease, grace of manners, and good taste in dress 
so.that she. could make a parlor where friends would gather. and 
find delight in conversation. There were parlors in those ‘early 
days,.and they were set apart for company. When guests 
arrived, it meant their spending the day, possibly the night or per- 
haps longer. If there was not so much furniture in other parts of 
the house, the parlor usually had substantial mahogany furniture, of 
exquisite design, with horse-hair upholstering that made good sliding 
for the children who were admitted for a short stay. The center 
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table was an essential piece of parlor furniture, being heavily carved 
with a marble top. 


Vv 


In later colonial times every lady had her garden, usually sur- 
rounded by a picket fence. Many gardens were elaborate, yet all 
satisfied the needs of the household. There were well-kept walks 
that were bordered with favorite flowers. The vegetables were 
grown in beds laid off from a wide central walk. Usually, there 
was boxwood about the garden. Sometimes it grew on either side 
of the wide central walk, and frequently there was a grouping of 
the tree box in the center. In the corners were planted fig bushes 
and hazel nuts, and somewhere there had to be a summerhouse or 
trellis for running roses, and other vines. Oftentimes the woodbine 
was used effectively, for it was easily transplanted from its native 
heath, only a short distance away. Madonna lilies, peonies, damask 
roses, moss roses, calacanthus, snowballs, syringa, flowering almond, 
lilacs, grape-hyacinths, snowdrops, and jonquils grew in great pro- 
fusion. The most highly prized flowers of these old-fashioned gar- 
dens were those with delightful perfume, since fragrance was 
essential in a lady’s toilet as well as in household management. To 
be sure, our grandmothers and their grandmothers were household- 
minded, for the homes before the Revolution and for some years 
afterwards were the centers of the industrial, the social, and the 
intellectual life of the people. The homes were storehouses from 
which were gathered the resources to build a mighty nation. The 
family circle was real, and in the evening it was complete, gathered 
around the great fireplace lighted by the flames from oak and hickory 
logs. These were the occasions when fascinating stories were told 
to the youngsters, and the feminine portion of the group kept their 
knitting needles going at high speed as a sort of an accompaniment 
to the general merriment. When more light was needed than the 
candles provided, the small boy sitting by the fireplace would heap 
on fat pine to make a brilliant illumination. By no means was that 
a day of specialists. Every one assumed individual responsibility 
with grim determination. Women had to gather around themselves 
the things they liked and needed in their daily domestic life. For 
this reason, they grew hops, sage, savory, sweet marjoram, thyme, 
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rosemary, catnip, and lavender. They used the hops for making 
yeast, some of the herbs for seasoning, and great bunches of lavender 
blossoms were gathered each year to lay in the linen chests as well 
as in the chests which contained their fancy quilts. 

Women had to know the ills common to humanity and a way 
of curing them. Since doctors were not abundant, they were not 
called in for minor ailments. So it came about that the black 
mammy, with her imagination, concocted a cure for every ill. She 
would advise: “Now don’t let dat chile see himself in the looking- 
glass ’til he gets his teef cut ’cause hit will make him cut teef hard. 
But if you gits a bear’s toof and puts it on a string around his neck, 
it shore will make him cut teef easy—and I tells you, I allers takes 
my babies upstairs de fust thing; hit makes em high-minded. Dat’s 
what I done with Marse James, and Marse John and Marse Robert.” 

For many years after Captain John Smith’s colony landed at 
Jamestown, the homes were necessarily crude, and living meant a 
heroic struggle to gain what brought satisfaction. Plantations were 
gradually extended. Slave labor was brought in to till the field and 
fell the forest in order that the resources at hand might be ex- 
changed for products imported from Great Britain and the West 
Indies. In an issue of the North Carolina State Gazette, published 
at Edenton, dated January 10, 1794, there is printed the following 
advertisement: “Watson Scott & Co. at Suffolk, and Ebenezer Scott 
& Co. at Petersburg, having received, by the late arrivals from Bri- 
tain, their usual supplies of Fall Goods which they will dispose of 
on reasonable terms, and make a liberal discount to those who pur- 
chase with ready money. They have also for sale, West India 
produce of all kinds, Madeira and Teneriffe wine, apple and peach 
Brandy, London Porter, Gloucester Cheese, allum and Liverpool 
salt, Dutch Gun Powder, and a parcel of Cologne mill stones of 
different sizes. Suffolk, Oct. 15, 1793.” In the same issue appeared 
this advertisement: “Henry Wills has for sale at the printing office, 
Brown’s self-interpreting family Bible, with plates, Blair’s sermons, 
Hume’s History of England, Plutarch’s Lives, Life of Homes, 
Robertson’s Ancient India, Guthrie’s Grammar, Shakespeare’s Plays. 
3 vols. royal 8 vo. Spectator. Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Letters of Junius, New Robinson Crusoe, Mirror 
2 vols., Misses Magazine, Fables for Ladies, Ramsey’s Songs, Lyric 
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Works of Horace, translated, Blackstone’s Commentaries, Every 
Man His Own Lawyer, Medecine, Cullen’s Materia Medica, New 
Dispensatory, System of Surgery, Art of Speaking, Pike’s Arithme- 
tic, Aesop’s Fables, Caesar’s Commentaries, Young’s Latin Diction- 
ary, Virgil, Greek Grammars. A variety of entertaining histories 
epitomized for the use of children, viz. of Baron Trench, Robinson 
Crusoe, Parmela, Clarissa Harlow, of the Bible, etc., etc. Sealing 
wax, Wafers, Writing paper, Quills, Geographical Playing Cards, 
etc., etc., also Almanacks for the year 1794.” In the State Gazette 
for September 14, 1797, a merchant of Edenton, John Little, ad- 
vertised for sale, “salt, Liverpool China and Queens Ware in crates, 
well assorted, stove ware, London bottled Porter in Casks of 10 
dozen, pipes, barley in small casks, and a few chaldron of coals.” 


VI 


Often in the patents and deeds drawn appeared the designation 
“Gentleman,” as in the case of a deed made by Marmaduke Nor- 
fleet, gentleman, to George Washington and Fielding Lewis, gen- 
tlemen, dated April 25, 1776, for certain tracts of land for £1,200 
of Virginia money. 

Such families as the Riddicks, the Sumners, the Smiths, the 
Bakers, the Hunters, the Norfleets, the Gordons, and the Brown- 
riggs brought with them to America an appreciation of the finer 
things of life. They built homes, and the women who presided 
over these homes were refined and walked in gentle ways; they took 
great pride in everything that contributed to make a home of beauty. 

It was an essential part of every girl’s training to know how to 
use a needle skilfully and artistically. Even little girls were trained 
to “roll and whip,” hemstitch, to do drawn-work, and to embroider 
fine linens. At the Edenton Tea Party, no doubt every woman there 
had made her own dress, and, perhaps, each was wearing her best 
silk with a “breast-pin” at her throat. A lady’s brooch, or “breast- 
pin,” was usually a handsome piece of jewelry, oftentimes having a 
fancy arrangement of her husband’s hair under glass in the center. 

In the day of the beginnings of the commonwealth there were 
landlords who possessed dignity, chivalry, and honor. These quali- 
ties gave woman an exalted position, and created a sense of obligation 
to the unfortunate. In a raw country, they practiced the hardy 
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virtues of daily living and preserved to posterity an appreciation of 
beauty and a love of culture and learning. 


Vil 


The foregoing paragraphs are a picture of the life and times of 
the people of the Albemarle country as handed down through many 
generations from grandmother to grandchild, for it must be remem- 
bered that the families of Colonial Virginia and of the Albemarle 
region have lived closely bound to the traditions and customs of the 
English people in the Mother Country as well as on this side of the 
Atlantic. Early the pioneers of all the Tidewater region. of the At- 
lantic seaboard were caught in the tide that for two centuries flowed 
westward, finally reaching the Pacific Coast. The record of this steady 
flow makes the romance of American history. No one with modern 
means of travel can cross the continent without being filled with 
wonder, and often with astonishment, at the intrepid spirit and per- 
sistent hardihood of our heroic ancestors. The hardships endured 
and the opposition encountered did not crush the dauntless spirit of 
those who laid deep and strong the foundations upon which our na- 
tional superstructure was reared. Names familiar to the Albemarle 
country can be found in the various sections of this state and in al- 
most every state beyond the mountains. 

The Hunters and others of the Tidewater region had no little 
to do with the movements that resulted in locating the capital of 
the state in Wake County. At the Convention at Hillsboro in 1788, 
to use the words of Governor Samuel Johnston, “The Convention 
fixed the seat of government at such place as the Assembly may ap- 
point within ten miles of the plantation whereon Isaac Hunter now 
resides in Wake County.” On March 20, 1792, the commission ap- 
pointed by the New Bern Assembly in 1791, acting in keeping with 
the instruction of the Hillsboro Convention in 1788, assembled at 
Hunter’s Tavern to consider the tracts of land offered. After three 
weeks of consideration, having enjoyed the hospitality of Joel Lane 
the night before, the commission chose the Joel Lane tract, where 
Raleigh now stands. The location for the site of the capital city 
had strong personal and political backing because of intermarriage 
and business association. 

Isaac Hunter first married Rebecca Hart; his second wife was 
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Charlotte Thomas. Of his thirteen children, the oldest daughter, 
Pherebe, married Joseph Lane, brother of Joel Lane. Numerous 
descendants of the Lanes and of the Hunters and other families 
that intermarried in those early days are still in Wake and are scat- 
tered across the nation. An illustration of the American advance 
westward appears also in the record of the Norfleets. Take this one 
instance from the Virginia branch of the family. Nathaniel Nor- 
fleet went from Nansemond County, Virginia, into that section of 
Caswell County, North Carolina, which later (1791) became Per- 
son County, he being at one time clerk of the Court of Person. In 
1816 Nathaniel Norfleet gave five acres of land to Wheeler’s meet- 
ing-house, and in 1830 he gave to Clement Baptist Church three 
acres of land. The records show that Nathaniel Norfleet sold a 
Negro girl on October 5, 1805, and that on August 5, 1835, he gave 
a Negro to his daughter, Saphronia Norfleet Wilson of Humphreys 
County, Tennessee. He subscribed to stock for building a mill on 
South Hyco Creek, January 8, 1836. Nathaniel Norfleet died in 
June, 1836 (will), having been an active citizen of his section up 
to the last. His son, John Marmaduke Norfleet, executor of his es- 
tate, at the September term of court, 1838, paid $4,335.73 to the 
heirs of Nathaniel Norfleet. Later, the descendants of John 
Marmaduke Norfleet moved to the Winston-Salem section of the 
state. Other children of Nathaniel Norfleet migrated to Mississippi 
and Tennessee. The descendants of John Marmaduke Norfleet are 
well-known and highly influential citizens of Winston-Salem. Other 
descendants of the Norfleets may be found all the way across the 
land to California. 

After this fashion, the generations continued to live in their first 
homes on this side of the Atlantic and in the new land of this vast 
domain. But we may be sure that some held fast to many of the 
best things they knew. Notwithstanding their sins and shortcomings 
in a new and rugged country, the family circle about the open fire- 
place remained to them a cherished reality in cabin and “big house.” 
There womanhood was enthroned and family ties were prized. 
Thrift and sociability were prime virtues. A sense of obligation 
and honor were the marks of a gentleman. They cherished the 
family and esteemed the finer things that belonged to culture and 
learning, though oftentimes they were far removed from all these. 








INDIVIDUALITY AND DEMOCRACY 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


HE PRESENT confusion concerning democracy and what it 

involves is compelling a truer evaluation of its essential nature 
and of its relation to individuality and to social progress. Does 
the social ideal require either the suppression of individuality or the 
surrender of democracy? It has become one of the most vital and 
urgent issues of our confused and groping era. 


I 


No one can face such a question without realizing that there is 
a kind of individualism which has reached its acme in America that 
is not in keeping with true individuality or with true democracy. We 
have, in fact, produced in this country a kind of Nietzschean super- 
man who by acquiring power over nature and its products, and over 
his fellows and their productive capacities, has developed a type of 
individuality which has too long captivated us as a people and is 
only now revealing its inherent deficiency and hostility to progress. 
There is no denying that there is much that is admirable in this 
American superman—resourcefulness, judgment, ability to handle 
men and affairs, and along with these often public-mindedness, in- 
tegrity in personal and family relationships and not seldom devotion 
to the church (too much however resembling patronage) and sub- 
stantial beneficence. Here is a kind of man who seems to have put 
his talents to usury in a way at once conspicuous and advantageous 
to others as well as to himself. 


II 


When this type of individuality is subjected to examination, 
however, in the light of high ideals of character and right relations 
to one’s fellows, its defects at once appear. The American superman 
cannot meet the ordeal. Certain essential qualities of character are 
wanting in him: unselfishness, due consideration for others, self- 
sacrifice, and subordination of lower to higher values. The absence 
of such qualities leaves him in personal arrears, restricted in vision, 
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and unable to enter into the progressive ethical, social, and economic 
movements which changing conditions inevitably require. 

Yet it is a great mistake and injustice to condemn wholesale the 
surviving representatives of an earlier democratic ideal or to berate 
them because they defend it. They were brought up in it and were 
taught it as the very shekinah of the American spirit. Neverthe- 
less, it has become clear that another and very different kind of in- 
dividual is needed to embody the true nature of individuality in its 
higher possibilities and its relation to the social order. 


Ill 


True individualism, as contrasted with the dominating, self- 
assertive, forceful type which during the period of our national adoles- 
cence has seemed so admirable and so truly American, is an indi- 
vidualism which calls for the achievement of one’s best self in the 
only way it can be achieved—through service—and the development 
of his highest gifts and powers in dedication to the common good. 
Isolated, self-seeking, acquisitive, one cannot attain his best self. Jn 
other words, the true self is the socialized self. 

Does this ideal mean the relinquishment of leadership in order 
that one may become wholly immersed in the good of others? No; 
only the abandonment of the kind of leadership that is self-seeking 
and infected with the love of power, the leadership that seeks rather 
than is sought, that is seized and not conferred. But this is clearly 
not the truest leadership; for it is only when leadership is socially 
dedicated and delegated—whether formally or by clear qualification 
—rather than sought, that it becomes true leadership. 


IV 


What of profit—a prime factor in outmoded Americanism? Is 
profit an essentially selfish and antisocial motive? Does devotion 
to the common good mean the entire renunciation of profit of any 
and every sort? Yes; if profit is individualized. No; if profit is 
socialized. There is profit and profit. Mutual profit, co-operative 
profit, in which all those engaged in an enterprise share, is true to 
the very nature of production and exchange. It is both an individual 
and a social good. The profit motive in alliance with and subordi- 
nation to the service motive is not only legitimate but beneficent, 
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socially as well as personally. The co-operative societies which Kagawa 
has found so conducive to the Christian spirit aim at, and achieve, mu- 
tual benefit to all members, under the direction of the most compe- 
tent. Capital should not be confused with capitalism, nor credit with 
the present credit system. Individuality needs requisite means of reali- 
zation and expression and society needs developed individual gifts 
and service. They supplement one another. 


Vv 


This suggests an important aspect of the relation of individ- 
uality to social welfare and progress and one which is in serious 
danger of being overlooked. I refer to the practical question of 
one’s duty to individual men and women, as contrasted with his duty 
to humanity, or society, at large. How shall one fulfill his obliga- 
tions to individuals and at the same time to society? 


One thing is perfectly clear; one should not, for the sake of 
humanity, neglect his duty to individuals. No amount of zeal for 
social reform can atone for failure to be true to one’s neighbor. The 
man who lies wounded by whatever roadside, industrial, social, po- 
litical, religious, is not only man in general or one of the unemployed, 
but an individual—John Smith, Pat O’Neal, Jacob Cohen, Peter 
Olsen, Wing Wong, Minusuki Miyama, Pietro Aliotti. What can 
we do for him. “Clean out the wayside robbers!” it will be said. 
Yes, but meanwhile there he lies wounded and neglected. More- 
over, misfortune will continue to lay men low even after the robbers 
are jailed and wrong conditions remedied. Nor is the man who 
passes by on the other side merely Mr. Capitalist, or the Reverend 
Dr. Churchman, or Judge Legality, or Professor Intelligentsia, or 
Fred Whitecollar. Titles and offices fall off before the Court of 
Human Need. We are all alike, actual men and women together, 
sensitive, suffering, striving selves, each capable of genuine self- 
fulfillment or tragic failure. We must believe intrepidly in the 
worth and salvability of each man singly and alone, if we are to 
be Christians. There is no escaping the sacredness of these personal 
one-to-one obligations. They are even more immediate and press- 
ing and demanding than general social obligations. “Where is thy 
brother?” is still a searching question. 
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Yet this does not mean, on the other hand, that one can fulfill 
his whole duty to his fellows by brotherliness to individuals. He 
has a duty to society as a whole. He ought to take part, as far as in 
him lies, in the reconstruction of the social order. How, then, is 
one to adjust these two obligations to one another? This is every 
man’s problem, for himself to solve, in pain of failing to meet the 
grave responsibility of living as a man, here and now. 


VI 


To those who recognize the need of a better social and economic 
order, the question how such an order is related to democracy grows 
more and more urgent. The American people are having to rethink 
democracy, or rather to think it through. The notion that democracy 
was once for all established when the American Republic was found- 
ed, and thenceforth all that was needed was to uphold and defend it, 
is painfully shortsighted. It is true that certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of democracy have been at least partially secured and must be 
maintained, but this is only the beginning. True democracy is not a 
static system but a growing and continuous organism. “New occa- 
sions teach new duties.” As society develops, democracy develops, 
unfolding new meanings and applications of its genius to meet fresh 
demands and opportunities. 

Taking that vital and farsighted definition of democracy, “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people,” as the 
norm, it may be said that government of the people was set in mo- 
tion, as far as this country is concerned, when our American insti- 
tutions of local, state, and national government were adopted and 
put into practice; and government dy the people was attained (at 
least theoretically) when the suffrage was made universal. It is 
not yet certain, to be sure, that democracy does not require some 
qualification, or training, or test, for the exercise of the suffrage be- 
side the ability to stamp a ballot as directed by self-interest or party 
prejudice—but that is a question by itself. The principle of the 
suffrage as belonging to citizenship, as such, has been accepted. Gov- 
ernment of and dy the people has been at least partially secured. 
But government for the people has never yet been fully grasped, 
even as an ideal. It is the goal that lies ahead, the next step forward 
in the development of democracy. 
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It is just beginning to dawn upon the mind and conscience of 
America that our national resources, rich and widespread as they are, 
have never been, in any real sense, made available for the people. 
It is the privileged, the forceful, the possessors of advantage, who 
have got and kept them. Neither the conscience of the possessors nor 
the just claims of the dispossessed will permit this to continue. 

Yet here, again, judgment should not be too sweeping. It is 
easy to condemn. The ideal of success as measured by the creation 
and acquisition of property has gained so vigorous a hold upon the 
American mind that it still rules the lives of many of our best in- 
tentioned people. Let him who has never wanted more than he has 
cast the first stone. 


VII 


Nevertheless, a great change is already coming. The people of 
America have begun to have the vision of a New Democracy—a de- 
mocracy that is really for the people, which no longer idolizes the 
accumulation of resources and advantages by the few but is resolved 
upon their dissemination among the many. The ideal of the New 
Democracy is defining itself with greater and greater clarity as 
co-operation. Clearly democratic and full of appeal, this principle 
is beginning to win the heart and imagination of the people as a 
whole. It is surprising, in fact, to observe how rapidly it has been 
gaining ground, following the great financial collapse—a calamity 
which is likely to prove, in the end, to have been a healing moral 
chastisement brought upon us by transgression of social and eco- 
nomic laws. 

The rise of the New Ideal, or perhaps one should say of the 
consequences of its application, is being resisted with vigor and de- 
termination by the representatives of the old individualism which 
has for so long dominated the country. The cry of Americanism 
and even democracy is being used to rally those who cannot, or 
will not, recognize that true Americanism and democracy require 
co-operation in place of competition. 

The possession and control of property clearly cannot be en- 
trusted to competitive motives and measures. Yet to socialize prop- 
erty completely is contrary not only to democracy but to the highest 
human values. Certain kinds of property are by nature personal and 
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enhance personality, if in no other way, by making giving possible. 
Other forms of property and its administration belong to groups, 
some smaller, some larger; in some cases local (e.g., the neighbor- 
hood, the town, the district), in other cases more general (e.g., the 
state), in still other cases national or even international. Manifestly it 
is the well-being and duty of society, i.e., men acting co-operatively, 
to determine these various spheres of ownership and administration 
and how they are to be adjusted to one another. This requires eco- 
nomic and political wisdom, experimentation, and, above all, per- 
sistent good will. 

The movement forward has begun. The New Democracy is here 
as an ideal. The task of making it a reality will be long and difficult. 
The opposition will be determined. The practical problems to be 
met will tax the heart as well as the brain of the nation. But never 
mind! 

For a’ that an’ a’ that 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man, the world o’er 


Shall brithers be for a’ that. 








PLANTATION MASTERS 


E. T. H. SHAFFER 


N THE COURSE of the gentle art of debunking which has, 

somewhat wholesomely, supplanted of late the fulsome hero- 
worship of an earlier era of American historical literature, Mr. A. D. 
Moody, in a recent issue of The American Mercury, joyously strips 
the poor Old South of its last tattered shreds of crinoline, lace—and 
decency. Without seeking to restore a built-up halo or attempting to 
prove that in the Southern states, or anywhere in any age, were 
wealth and culture universal, I shall plead for the defense, since the 
case set up by Mr. Moody seems wide open to demurrer. While 
many of his facts are right, most of his deductions are illogical. 

Two elements in America have always viewed through distorted 
lenses and with great bitterness the plantation masters of a pre-war 
South, a powerful, long-intrenched, slave-owning minority that dom- 
inated the social and political picture, these two elements being, first 
the geographically distant New England abolitionists, second the so- 
cially distant Southern “poor white.” From the first group sprang 
the author of that sad book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Mr. Moody very 
frankly declares himself and his backgrounds of the latter. 

Throughout, he falls into a rather frequent, but certainly erro- 
neous, generalization in considering the ruling caste of the Old South 
as having been an all-cotton product; cotton entered the economic 
picture generations after the firm establishment along the coast and 
tidal rivers of what a recent writer has called the most colorful 
episode in the agrarian history of America. As a matter of fact, the 
aristocratic ideal that emanated from the plantations, for two cen- 
turies lending a distinctive note to Southern life and politics, was not 
a thing of indigenous growth; it was a transplantation of the English 
system of country life, a hereditary landed ruling gentry, that took 
deep root and flourished amazingly from about 1660 until 1860, 
when a drab industrial world led by Yankees in blue coats rushed in 
and messed up the picture. 

South Carolina, typical of the extreme development of the pecul- 
iar culture with which we are concerned, was first established under 
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the Fundamental Constitutions written by John Locke. This docu- 
ment based on aristocracy was adopted and promulgated before the 
province had any settlers; the early arrivals were men who liked such 
a feudal set-up and wanted to live under it. This unique constitution 
provided for a supreme overlord called The Palatine, for Lords Pro- 
prietors, Landgraves and Caciques, who with their sons after them 
were to enjoy and govern a land that was magnificently apportioned 
into feudal seigniories, baronies, and manors. While the actual power 
of this, the only system of nobility ever planted in what is now the 
United States, continued but half a century, its effect upon society and 
politics terminated only with the overthrow of planterdom. From 
England, from Huguenot France, from the countries along the Rhine 
flocked men who dreamed of re-establishing old proud lines on New 
World soil. Among the earliest to acquire extensive holdings were 
Arnaud Bruneau, Sieur de Chabociére, Jean Francis Gignilliat, John 
d’Arsens, Seigneur de Wernhaut besides many sons of long-seated 
families of Devon and Dorset, whose lines were to be long outstand- 
ing in Carolina history. Adding quick glamour and dignity to the 
scene, lending a high cultural note, came numerous and wealthy 
planters from Barbados with their slaves. Among these islanders was 
Sir John Yeaman about 1670, establishing his seat at Yeamans Hall 
on Goose Creek. Also of wealthy and titled English-Barbadian stock 
came the Landgrave James, son of Sir John Colleton, who founded 
Wadboo Barony of Cooper River. In 1687 another of this family, 
Sir Peter, the second baronet, established his vast Fair Lawn Barony 
nearby, building there a brick mansion said to have been the largest 
in the colonies, the extensive ruins of which can still be traced. Of 
this House of Colleton, the “baronets of Fair Lawn,” it was said that 
“this family added house to house, vineyard to vineyard and rice 
field to rice field until there was hardly a seated river from the 
Cooper to the Broad on which they did not rule an estate or a 
barony.” Parishes were laid out; parish churches and chapels of ease 
erected; stately dwellings built of English brick; grove, avenue, and 
garden planted all on so splendid and so enduring a scale that today, 
despite two centuries, wars and the long desolation of the land, the 
old estates are sought and restored as the seats of the sudden masters 
of the Industrial Empire. 
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Such was the manner and quality of a plantation system founded 
entirely on two money crops, long since vanished, indigo and rice. 
Cotton was never planted to any extent until more than a century 
after the successful and extensive cultivation of rice. As late as 1770 
only three “bags” of cotton were exported from Charleston. Early 
in the new century the spread of the cotton gin, mechanical child of 
the brain of a Connecticut Yankee, rendered cotton growing for the 
first time profitable in the South. Then it was that the long-estab- 
lished plantation system of the coast, with its slaves and aristocratic 
concepts, pushed into the interior, so that from 1820 until 1860, 
planters of the red Piedmont fields began reaping such fortunes as 
had long been enjoyed by the tidewater barons of indigo and rice. 
During this final era were built such stately dwellings as “Mulberry” 
on the great cotton plantation of the Chesnut family near Camden; 
“Milwood,” the vast columned seat of the Mannings, overlooking 
their fields south of Sumter; “Belvedere” of the Sinklers and 
“Springfield” of the Pamors on South Santee. These structures to- 
gether with scores of others, overlooked by Sherman, survive to attest 
the culture, wealth, and artistic taste of plantation masters in the 
final, or cotton, period. Mr. Moody declares that these “mansions” 
were distinctly inferior to the domiciles of Wisconsin dairy farmers; 
doubtless they were, in some respects, modern plumbing and lighting 
for instance. Yet to one familiar with both types of architecture and 
culture, it is doubtful if the entire farming element of the Middle 
West today can match such glory as survives in the white paneled 
walls of “Springfield,” patiently carved by hand into such delicate 
tracery that entire apartments from floor to ceiling seem draped in 
fine lace, or again the solemn splendor of “Milwood” or “Redcliffe” 
that even in desolation seem palaces of monarchs who magically made 
visible a glory that was Greece. 


As the plantation system widened and spread, bearing with it the 
feudal organization, the effects on society were constant; democracy 
became more honored in the breach than in the observance, with a 
distinct class of overlords whose peculiar system of agriculture 
brought the rich rewards of extensive acres while sparing them per- 
sonally the heat and burden of the noonday sun. Ownership of many 
slaves (members of the Heyward, Hampton, Middleton, and other 
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great clans of rice and indigo, and later of cotton, numbered their 
dusky chattels well beyond the thousand mark) and the turning over 
of the details of estates to overseers, of financial details to city factors, 
naturally gave time and opportunity for travel, for an appreciation of 
the fine arts and for social and political activities. In short, here was 
nurtured the typical aristocrat with all his faults and virtues. 

But if this hereditary, landed system did breed family pride, that 
quality stands out in pleasing contrast to a personal arrogance that 
too frequently accompanies modern mushroom wealth. The South- 
ern historian, Ramsey, writing about 1825, thus delineates the traits 
of the planters to whose social world his own family belonged: “The 
planters have large incomes—live at their ease—enjoy much—suffer 
littlk—are high minded, and possess that dignity of character which 
constitutes an independent country gentleman.” The farmers, or 
“poor whites,” he declares, exhibited. less brilliant virtues but fewer 
vices than did the planters. They owned few or no slaves, and in 
their case farm labor was performed jointly by white owner and 
slave. Those having no slaves were, he states, idle and vicious, the 
dregs of a social system. This, I believe from study of contemporary 
literature and documents, was a fair appraisal of society along the 
planter-dominated coast. 


African slavery, the peculiar system that supplied the human 
mudsill of plantation culture, was probably the most humane and 
civilized chapter in the age-old epic of human bondage. It was 
neither, to quote again Mr. Moody, “in the main savage,” nor was 
it the altogether philanthropic and eleemosynary affair that some of 
‘our neo-Confederate apologists would have it. Many years ago I 
knew intimately scores of Negro men and women then still dwelling 
in quiet plantation “streets” where they had endured many years of 
slavery. On the whole their reminiscences of vanished master and 
mansion were those of far happier days than they were then enjoying. 
Their lives were brightened by the afterglow of old loyalties. Rarely 
there would creep in some tale of cruelty, but so rarely as to convince 
me that here had been the exception, as today one meets only here 
and there the harsh industrial taskmaster. An impressive testimonial 
to the quality of pre-war masters is the historical fact that when war 
called and the men marched away to distant battlefields not a single 
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tale of horror has come down of the slaves left to guard the families 
of remote plantations. With all its shortcomings, taken by and large, 
I believe slavery engendered more of nodlesse oblige on the part of 
those in power, more loyalty on the part of the lowly, than does the 
wage system that has supplanted it. Final and most striking testi- 
mony as to the quality of slavery in the South I read in its projected 
shadow still resting on this land: never have I heard the descendant 
of a large slave-owning family risk wounding the feelings of a person 
of color by the contemptuous use of the term “nigger.” On the other 
hand, Negro baiting and lynchings seem the exclusive sport of men 
whose forebears, whatever else may be said of them, were guiltless 
of slave-owning. “By their fruits shall ye know them.” 

Considering the task set before it, the institution of slavery as 
practiced in the South constituted a not unworthy chapter in the long 
making of America. 

I have spoken of the coastal regions, the great river valleys, as 
the chief strongholds of the plantation system with all its varied 
influences on human society. In the upper Piedmont and mountain 
South an entirely different picture was presented—and still is. Here 
the original settlement was of hardy, frugal Scotch-Irish, English and 
German pioneers who followed, about the turn of the century, in 
slow covered wagons, the long inland trail from Western New York 
and from Pennsylvania. Such men with their own hands cleared the 
rich lands along the swift Piedmont streams, and on red hillside and 
in sheltered mountain cove erected sturdy log and frame dwellings 
with wide stone chimneys, firmly establishing in the Southern hills a 
civilization similar to that they and their fathers had known in the 
highlands of the North and of Europe, a culture, a way of living in 
total contrast to that established by feudal-minded slave-owning 
planters whose forefathers had come in ships to Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Wilmington, direct from England or the Continent. Later on, 
when cotton lured the planters with their slaves to the interior, the 
two cultures touched but continued to the end, in fact down to the 
present day, distinct—consider current social life and industrial activ- 
ity in Charleston, South Carolina, and Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Only because they fought in common cause were they mistakenly 
lumped together and called “The South.” The poor folks of a plan- 
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tation-ridden coast were give an inferiority complex through sup- 
pressed generations—became the so-called “poor whites,” only and 
slowly emancipated after the iron grip of the Old Order was shat- 
tered. Contrariwise, the industrious Scotch-Irish farmer, the moun- 
taineer, master of tiny hillside farm, lord of remote glen, knowing 
none save their own frugal kind, preserved intact their sturdy inde- 
pendence of soul—immortal freedom of the highlander. Then, when 
opportunity came, this stock sprang to the more abundant life and 
carved the new Industrial Empire of the South that etches against 
hill horizons the towers and stacks of a thousand mills. 


To paint any element in this changing, diverse South as being or 
ever having been either all dark and evil or all bright and glorious is 
unfair and marks but the casual study of history, social and economic. 
Human nature being a constant factor, the average individual of a 
given class or period tends to be but a result of peculiar environment. 
Because, as has been pointed out, under a semifeudal agrarian system, 
plantation masters did enjoy certain advantages of wealth with its 
by-product leisure, they cultivated politics intensively; again they 
believed the function of education that of training a ruling class for 
wise leadership rather than the effort to elevate the mass of mankind. 
Seeking results, one is impressed by the fact that these men dominated 
the Federal government for its first half century, made it a going 
concern; their cultural and artistic attainments are evidenced by the 
memorials of their scattered and often long-abandoned domains, 
dwellings and gardens that today stretch from the southern bank of 
the Potomac to the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, thus marking the 
path of the Slave Empire. 


It is true, as Mr. Moody points out, that the wealthy planters 
were few compared to the total population of the Old South, but 
considering their long social and political domination the very fact 
that they were so few we must accept as evidence that they were men 
of intellect and power. To criticize any ruling caste, an aristocracy, 
because its privileges were not universal possessions is of course an 
absurdity. Wherever there are rulers one finds the ruled. Save as 
obvious poetic license or in playful irony no one ever wrote or sang 
that mansions and magnolias were universal in a land of cabins and 
pines. But against a somber background of the lowly, the deep night 
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of ignorance and poverty from which the world is only now stirring, 
the white columns gleam vividly. Utopia may lie just around the 
next corner, but, taking our world as we find it, socially speaking, 
one must still have human mudsills for cloud-kissing towers to rest 
upon. Pericles planned the Parthenon, the Helots built it; Caesar’s 
pleasure grounds on the Tiber were his, but there the populace 
sweated; so the perfumed nobles of France and the “Jacks”; the 
castled lords of England and their villeins. Not otherwise in the Old 
South—the planter few, the “poor whites” and the slaves many. And 
not otherwise, in these latter days that men say are better, we have 
mine baron and coal digger; textile tycoon and weaver; railway mag- 
nate and track laborer. Only when at long last Utopia arrives, and 
poverty and mediocrity are disestablished from under the stars, and 
all men are as kings, may we point with scorn at a plantation era of 
the South where, in truth, all were not the fortunate masters of lands 
and of men. 




















HISTORIANS OF SEMINAL CENTURIES 
W. T. LAPRADE 


HE HISTORY of England in the four centuries from fifteen 

hundred to nineteen hundred affords an epitome of the history 
of the Western World in modern times. In the sixteenth century 
the independence of the national Church was asserted and main- 
tained. While defending the country itself in the later decades of 
that century, a tradition of naval power became a cherished item in 
the stream of national consciousness. Stimulated by the fear of 
Spain, of the Roman Church, and of other Continental powers this 
surging patriotism began to overflow the British Isles, entrench- 
ing itself in the Western Hemisphere and in the Orient. A source 
of violent discontent at home and an impulse for part of this expan- 
sion abroad was the persistent reluctance of dissentient religious 
groups to conform to the national faith. 

The inability of a Scottish dynasty to respond to the feeling of 
English patriots, its lack of experience with and understanding of 
the machinery and conventions of the government its kings were 
called upon to administer, and their inability to deal tolerantly with 
the growing variety of religious groups led to revolution and by the 
usual stages to a military dictatorship which was a prototype of 
those we know today. The return of the monarchy in 1660 marked 
the beginning of a long period of experimentation in which the king 
and the ruling oligarchy sought to learn how to win and keep the 
loyalty and support of the people it was their task to rule, while 
resisting every effort to place formal limitations on the power they 
exercised. The fruit of these experiments was the evolution of a 
machinery and habits of government which have influenced pro- 
foundly the modern world. The degree of success with which the 
English ruling class has learned by experience to perform the tasks 
that came to hand is one of the wonders of the age. 

In the same period the power and influence of the country and 
people were projected to the ends of the earth. To every country 
travelers went impelled by the forces at home, taking English goods 
and English ways of life. Reluctantly and slowly these agents who 
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went abroad learned how to adapt themselves to strange circum- 
stances, to forego what they would have done in order to accomplish 
that which was possible. The result was the cultivation of a variety 
of ties and interests, each requiring for its maintenance knowledge 
of its peculiar nature and history. 

This widespread expansion of the national interests was accompa- 
nied by a transformation at home as notable and as revolutionary. 
The inhabitants were multiplied in numbers. After a millennium of 
stagnation or at the most slow growth in the population, millions of 
humans appeared almost as though by magic busied with enterprises 
undreamed of three centuries before. It is useless to speculate which 
has increased the more rapidly in the past two centuries, the number 
of the people or of the material things without which the enhanced 
population would be unable to subsist. It would have been a miracle 
if these rising streams of human life and material things had flowed 
in equal harmony through the years. 

Apparently, wherever we look, change was a universal law 
throughout these centuries. Always and everywhere there was a 
state of flux. Through most of the time those who took the lead were 
literate and left records. In recent generations the mass of these 
records is stupendous; their variety, confusing. Here in plenty is 
the stuff of which history can be made. Here are changes to challenge 
the thought of every observer who wonders why one bush fed the 
flames while another growing by its side refused to be consumed. 
Here is ample evidence by which to try hypotheses. Here are mate- 
rials to tell a thousand stories of what went on and why and how. 
It is not strange that pens are ever busy with the task. 

The shelf of volumes’ which inspires these observations illustrates 
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A. Knopf, 1937. Pp. 407. $4.00. 

Tue Home or THe Hotranps, 1605-1820. By the Earl of Ilchester. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1937. Pp. xviii, 410. $5.00. 

Curonictrs or HoLttanp House, 1820-1900. By the Earl of Ilchester. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1938. Pp. xvi, 554. $5.00. 

Luciz Durr Gorpon. By Gordon Waterfield. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xi, 358. $3.75. 

Tue Private Letrers oF Princess Lizrven to Prince Merrernicn, 1820-1826. Edited 
by Peter Quennell assisted in translation by Dilys Powell. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1938. Pp. xxii, 386. $3.75. 
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a variety of methods of approach and points of view. Perhaps no 
single road will lead to all the truth. Those having eyes will see 
according to their industry and gifts of vision. But it may be of in- 
terest to compare the reports of writers who have adventured a little 
into these centuries of the British past, teeming with people and 
events, for the purpose of ascertaining the methods used and the 
fruits brought back in knowledge and understanding. 


Few will gainsay that throughout these centuries London was the 
center from which radiated influences that gave a peculiar flavor to 
England and the empire. To this capital returned those who 
achieved largest success in the outposts of adventure. Through the 
channels of its trade and into its coffers flowed no small part of the 
wealth of the world. By the eighteenth century this process was 
familiar and had contributed to form the social atmosphere of the 
metropolis. Mrs. Bayne-Powell, therefore, selected a subject of in- 
terest and significance. If she had dealt at all adequately with 
Eighteenth Century London Life she would have suggested explana- 
tions of many things in the kingdom and the empire that went before 
and of some that were to follow. The author of such a book needs 
to gather a variety of accurate information and to arrange it accord- 
ing to some plan or pattern. Since Mrs. Bayne-Powell did not go 
far afield for facts and was not critical of the few she found, perhaps 
it does not signify that her story has little to give it coherence. Too 
many of her statements are inaccurate, though not all of them are so 
in the same degree as the sentence (p. 198): “There were two million 
distilleries in England in 1714, by 1735 there were five million, nor 
Lassy. By Hesketh Pearson. New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 

Pp. 318. $3.50. 

CoMPLAINT AND ReFrorM IN ENGLAND, 1436-1714. Arranged with Introductions by William 
Huse Dunham, Jr. and Stanley Pargellis. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Pp. xxxv, 925. $4.00. 

Tue British Empire BEFORE THE AMERICAN RevotuTion: Vol. I, Great Britain and 
Ireland; Vol. U1, The Southern Plantations; Vol. III, The Northern Plantations. By 
Lawrence Henry Gipson. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1936. Pp. xix, 3015 
xxx, 383; xxxvi, 347. 

An Inrropuction To. THE Hisrory or Bermupa. By Wesley Frank Craven. Reprinted 
from William and Mary College Quarterly by the author, 1938. Pp. v, 173. 

BERMUDA AND THE AMERICAN RevoLuTIonN, 1760-1783. By Wilfred Brenton Kerr. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. xii, 142. $2.00. 

Writincs AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CroMWELL, 1599-1649, Vol. I. By Wilbur Cortez 


Abbott with the assistance of Catherine D. Crane. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xx, 759. $5.00. 
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did legislation, as we have said, do anything to check the evil.” This 
at a time when the total population of the kingdom by all estimates 
was well under ten million. 

The author of Life in a Noble Household performed more 
creditably a more modest task, though her achievement is somewhat 
less than her title indicates. Miss Thomson derived most of her 
information from account books of the Russells preserved at Woburn 
Abbey. The principal figures in her book besides the masters of the 
house are their stewards. The description is not so much of life 
in a great family as of the mechanics below stairs, of the articles ac- 
quired and the prices paid therefor in supplying the wants of this 
family which through these decades was on its way from modest 
wealth to affluence and power. Perhaps the book is not meant to 
be read. Historians interested in the Russells—and what historian 
of modern England is not—and in the commodities consumed by 
members of the ruling class will be glad that some of the contents 
of these account books are made accessible in print. 

The titles of Lord Ilchester’s substantial volumes indicate that 
he set out to chronicle the history of a famous house of which in the 
course of time he has become the tenant. There are drawings of ele- 
vations and floor plans with plats of the land about the site on which 
the structure rests. But the heart of the author is not in this part of 
the task, and most of his chapters reveal that the old house is in the 
possession of one who perceives in it values far beyond its intrinsic 
worth. He is perpetually seeing the ghosts of men and women whose 
voices echo in the halls where from generation to generation they 
came to eat and talk. The names in the “Dinner Books,” and most 
of the notables of the time are there recorded, lead the author to 
letters which these visitors wrote and to pictures of them hung at 
appropriate places on the walls. Thus he populates his house again 
with figures from the past. Its history as he interprets it deals not 
so much with the design and structure as with the men and women 
who for several generations as hosts and guests made this house 
a notable place in London society and English politics. 

Originally known as Cope Castle, the house was built in the early 
years of the seventeenth century by Sir Walter Cope, who at the 
death of Elizabeth was already a wealthy man. He was knighted by 
James I under whom he became a Chamberlain of the Exchequer 
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and Master of Wards. That King himself honored the house with 
a visit, but he did not tarry long since “the wind blew through the 
walls” so that “he could not lie warm in his bed.” Thus early, 
Lord Ilchester admits, the house established a “reputation for cold- 
ness in winter which it has always maintained.” Under the will of 
her husband, when the widowed Lady Cope married again the 
house passed to her daughter, wife of Henry Rich, son of the Earl 
of Warwick and Philip Sidney’s Stella; namely, Penelope Devereaux, 
daughter of the first Earl of Essex. Before the death of King James 
Henry Rich had become the Earl of Holland, inspiring the name 
the house still bears. 

There is not space to recall the prominent parts played by mem- 
bers of the Rich family in the stirring events and notable achieve- 
ments of the seventeenth century. There were leaders on the side 
of both King and Parliament. They lent money and effort for the 
establishment of colonies and the extension of the kingdom’s power. 
By the beginning of the eighteenth century the time of the family’s 
prominence was drawing to a close. A Countess of Warwick and 
Holland took for her second husband Joseph Addison, and thus for 
a little while a celebrated literary figure was master of the house. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century the title of the Rich family 
was extinct and the house had passed into the hands of Henry Fox, 
who leased it in 1746 and purchased it outright in 1768. From it 
he derived his title, Baron Holland. Since that time it has been in 
the possession of his descendants and has achieved its fame. In its 
circle while it was in the hands of his grandson, the third Lord Hol- 
land, was cherished and magnified the Whig tradition inspired by 
that Lord’s devotion to the memory of his uncle, Charles James Fox. 

Lord IIchester’s volumes, like the other books he has published, 
are useful because he retails gossip and because, having access to 
family muniment rooms, he quotes at length from letters and papers 
there found. If what he writes is not history, historians are indebted 
to him for the rays of light he sheds in corners that might other- 
wise be dark. 

Many of those who frequented Holland House went also to a 
lesser salon where the presiding mistress was Sarah Taylor Austin, 
wife of John Austin, the distinguished writer on jurisprudence. Their 
daughter, Lucie, married Sir Alexander Duff Gordon and became 
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a figure of some note on her own account. Finding something more 
substantial in the career of the mother, Mr. Waterfield in his pop- 
ular biography of Lady Duff Gordon lingers over his subject’s 
early years, though he follows her to her tragic end in Egypt, long 
an exile for her health. He used some new letters, but there is little 
of importance in his book that was not known before. It is chiefly 
notable as recalling in some small degree the manner of life of one 
influential stratum of the English ruling class in the nineteenth 
century. 

The Princess Lieven went both to Holland House and to that 
of Sarah Austin the while she served as wife of the Russian min- 
ister to the English court, was an intimate of the British royal 
family, and carried on a confidential correspondence with Prince 
Metternich. In her letters to that statesman, now translated into 
English and published by Peter Quennell and Dilys Powell, his- 
torians will find nothing of startling importance. But one who as- 
sociated with Castlereagh, Canning, Wellington, and Peel as well 
as with the royal family naturally recounted many intimate details 
which help toward an understanding of larger things. 

Among the many men who dined at Holland House was Henry 
Labouchére, who first and last met most of the notables moving in 
that circle and in that of Mrs. Austin. Son of a marriage between 
a French clerk in the house of Hope at Amsterdam and the daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Baring of the celebrated London banking house, 
he achieved a career almost too bizarre to be credible as fiction. 
After an unsuccessful apprenticeship as a budding diplomatist, 
caught in the siege of Paris in 1870, he found himself as a journalist. 
Later both as an adventurer in that field and as a free lance mem- 
ber of parliament he became a power in the land and adviser of 
Gladstone, thus having a chance to see from the inside many of the 
memorable political events in the later nineteenth century. Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson attempts to shed no new light on his subject. In- 
stead he sketches the man that he himself might have been had he 
been Henry Labouchére. 

The more substantial contributions of historians trained in the 
academic school are a relief from books of this type, part fiction 
and part biography, with little evidence to show which part is which. 
But not all of those trained in the academic schools have clearly 
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defined methods adapted to bring readers to predetermined ends. 
Apparently the method of Professors Dunham and Pargellis in 
their thick volume, Complaint and Reform in England, is to re- 
print selected documents with a minimum of identifying data and 
leave them to tell their own story. Unfortunately few single docu- 
ments have an intelligible story to tell to inexpert readers. The 
compilers profess to offer “representative statements of major be- 
liefs and convictions which drove on the men who pushed English 
civilization to and fro as modernism came on and medievalism wore 
away.” Their documents range from the familiar Libel of English 
Policy (1436) to Lord Chancellor Cowper’s Impartial History of 
Parties, supposed to have been prepared about the time of the ac- 
cession of George I to the throne. A chronological table correlating 
the life spans of the principal authors of the documents with the 
better known events in the history of England is a part of the 
Preface. 

No doubt lecturers on English history having a mind to quote 
from one of these documents will be glad to have it at hand in a 
convenient form. Other readers may not be much enlightened. The 
editors have done admirably the task they undertook, but the docu- 
ments reprinted, read by themselves, throw little light on what 
went on in England in the important centuries from which they 
date. The last item in the collection will illustrate the point. This 
“survey,” the editors report, “is said to have contributed to George’s 
decision to employ only Whigs in the principal offices of state.” 
Before taking this report seriously a skeptical reader would wish 
to know (1) something of the purveyance of the document, (2) the 
purpose of the author in writing it, (3) that it came into the hands 
of the King before he appointed his first ministers, (4) that His 
Majesty actually read it, and (5) that he was moved thereby to act 
according to the advice it contained. The only authentic item of 
information on these points, assuming it to be so, is a statement in 
Lady Cowper’s Diary that on October 24, 1714, she gave to Count 
Bernstorff to give to the King a “Treatise on the State of Parties” 
which she had “transcribed and translated for my Lord in French 
and English.” What His Lordship’s intentions were, whether or not 
Her Ladyship’s translation was accurate, or Bernstorff actually gave 
the document to the King, or His Majesty troubled to read it, or 
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was influenced by it if he did are matters needing evidence to prove. 
In fact, the King had selected the important members of his first 
ministry before October 24. 

Professor Gipson uses an entirely different and a somewhat un- 
usual approach in a survey of The British Empire before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, designed, as he explains in his subtitle, to indicate 
“Provincial Characteristics and Sectional Tendencies in the Era Pre- 
ceding the American Crisis.” Chronologically he restricts himself to 
the interval between the close of the War of Austrian Succession 
and the beginning of the Seven Years’ War. Though his narrative 
occupies three substantial volumes, he reserves for future treatment 
such topics as Nova Scotia, the Iroquois, the Ohio Valley, the lower 
Mississippi Valley, the Florida frontier, Honduras, the South Sea 
Company, and India to say nothing of the “diplomacy of the period.” 
In the nature of the case, his history, if history it be, is bereft of 
the sense of motion involved in a consideration of the changes that 
accompany an elapse of time. His picture is an attempt at still life 
on a large canvas. He commandeered with appropriate credit the 
findings of hundreds of writers of monographs and has supplemented 
these with extensive researches of his own. Having gathered these 
details, he crowds them into a panorama that tends to obscure any 
general impression he may have intended to convey. 

That Professor Gipson labored industriously and that he has 
brought together a substantial body of information none will deny. 
Whether or not it was a commendable expenditure of so much 
energy to try to describe the old British Empire at the time of its 
maturity without emphasis on the ever present forces that conduced 
to change, there may be room to doubt. Perhaps it was a personal 
prejudice, but the effect was to convince one reader that a compar- 
ison of circumstances after an elapse of time is an essential part 
of any study of history likely to lead to stimulating results. 


One test of Professor Gipson’s method is to consider a small 
corner of his canvas in comparison with the findings of others who 
adopt a different approach. For example, he describes the Bermudas 
in 1750 as “Islands of Contentment.” He quotes a traveler who 
observed that since there was no “possibility of acquiring great 
wealth, the people . . . seem to content themselves with the plenty 
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and pleasures of their country and with enjoying a safe and quiet 
retreat from the troubles and cares of the rest of the world.” Over 
against this picture Professor W. Frank Craven has published Am 
Introduction to the History of Bermuda, one of the by-products of 
his concern for a number of years with the activities of members 
of that same Rich family which came by marriage into possession 
of Holland House. The colony which they contributed no little to 
establish in the reign of James I, as he describes its early years, 
seems headed toward no such idyllic state. Moreover, Dr. Wilfred 
Brenton Kerr’s Bermuda and the American Revolution, 1760-1783 
is hard to derive from the community which Professor Gipson de- 
scribes as existing a decade before, though it may very well be that 
Dr. Kerr’s perspective was warped by the disfavor in which he seems 
to hold the doings of the influential Tucker family upon whose 
papers he had to depend for much of his information. One cannot 
repress a wish that he had extended the genealogy of the family 
beyond the St. George Tucker born in 1651 in order to reveal his 
connection, if any, with the earlier Governor, Daniel Tucker, who 
figures in Professor Craven’s book and concerning whose inebriation 
and later deprivation of an evening meal the Virginia populace may 
still in some localities be heard to sing. Or was it another member 
of the family of the same name? 

Professor Wilbur Cortez Abbott in his Writings and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell uses a method more fruitful of understanding than 
that of any of the other authors here noted. His title is too modest 
to reveal the scope of his undertaking. True he has found and pub- 
lished letters and speeches omitted by Carlyle, Mrs. Lomas, and 
others who have garnered in the field before. But he appreciates 
that to make his documents profitable reading even for those well 
versed in history it is necessary to arrange them in the order in 
which they came from the pen or tongue of the seventeenth-century 
leader and to intersperse them with “comment” designed to “make 
those writings and sayings more intelligible in the light of their 
time and circumstances, and our own.” Therefore, putting aside the 
sermon that Carlyle felt obliged to preach, Professor Abbott sets 
out to record “as dispassionately and as accurately as possible what 
Oliver Cromwell wrote and said, set down the circumstances of 
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those utterances, and draw from them and from a small infinity 
of other sources some explanation, however inadequate, of the Pro- 
tector’s actions and his thoughts.” 


The result is a monumental work which will extend to four 
volumes when completed. The first installment goes only to the 
execution of the King in 1649. As might be anticipated, the com- 
ments of the author on matters so much disputed occupy more space 
than the documents that have first place in the title of his book. 
The result is that for a discerning reader Cromwell comes alive. 
His career is made plausible. His time is peopled with human be- 
ings, his co-laborers and rivals. We gain insight concerning memor- 
able events of his day. The man himself is seen as a fanatical op- 
portunist derived “from that element in society whence most talent 
comes—good ‘blood’ or family, of not too great fortune, with social 
standing, background, tradition, education, and necessity to work.” 
The story of his life as told by Professor Abbott reveals “a prac- 
tical politician, willing to be a hero but unwilling to be a martyr, 
especially an ineffective martyr, for his cause.” The commonest 
charge against Cromwell is hypocrisy; Professor Abbott suggests 
that the commonest basis for that charge is “defective chronology.” 
A primary function of an historian in pursuit of truth is to remedy 
this defect. 

In his efforts to perform this task lie perhaps the chief merits 
of Professor Abbott’s book. He appreciates that documents are not 
enough, that events little and large followed each other in a chrono- 
logical sequence and that a determination of this sequence some- 
times reveals relationships hid from eyes directed towards other 
points, especially when they are influenced by a fixed idea or a 
formal philosophy. 

Those aspiring to understand the careers of the Hitlers, Musso- 
linis, and Stalins of a later time would do well to ponder the method 
used by Professor Abbott in his study of the career of one of the 
world’s earlier dictators. Perhaps by the contagion of this species 
of suggestive insight an historian teaches his most fruitful lessons. 
In the degree that all leaders who achieve temporarily a position of 
this sort travel thereto by a similar path it helps to an understand- 
ing of a phenomenon all too familiar in the present world to follow 
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the steps by which this seventeenth-century Englishman climbed to 
the pinnacle of power. 

Not that Professor Abbott set out with a didactic purpose. If 
his book indicates that he is a better historian than the others whose 
works are noticed here it is because he restricts himself to his pro- 
fessional role. He had the wit to select a subject appropriate to his 
hand, the career cc an outstanding figure in a significant time who 
took advantage of circumstances to make himself supreme. He sought 
widely with patience and industry for facts to illuminate his sub- 
ject. Appreciating that one of the most important relations of events 
in the past to each other is whether they came earlier or later in 
time, he hit upon the obvious device of arranging his findings in 
a chronological order. To fill in lacunae between his documents, he 
had the art to use a constructive imagination disciplined by the 
habit of criticism, enriched with a capacity to appreciate the mix- 
ture of purposive human and fatalist in a man who propelled him- 
self to an outstanding post of leadership. No doubt there are 
many respects in which Professor Abbott’s work might be improved, 
but the other writers whose books are here compared with his would 
have done better had they paid more attention to the essential 
qualities in the art of the historian which his book exemplifies. 
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EMERSON, PREACHER 


Younc Emerson Speaks: Unpublished Discourses on Many Subjects. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Arthur Cushman McGiffert, 
Jr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. Pp. xl, 267. $3.00. 


Before he became a lecturer and essayist Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
a clergyman. Like the thrifty soul he was, he saved a large number of 
sermons in manuscript, frequently noting on them where and when they 
were preached and sometimes also how long it took to deliver them. 
While a couple of his pulpit discourses were printed in their day the re- 
maining one hundred and seventy-odd sermons have been kept by the 
Emerson heirs carefully secluded from the prying eyes of scholars. In 
years gone by a few students of the Concord essayist glanced through 
their faded pages and observed of them that they were well within the 
conventions of the Unitarianism of the 1820’s and 30’s. Now Mr. 
McGiffert has selected twenty-five of the lot and edited them with helpful 
notes and explanatory introductions, which frequently call attention to 
their importance to the student of Emerson’s thought. 

Only the simon-pure Emerson enthusiast will read all of them, I am 
sure, for their cold, clipped style and their old-fashioned homiletics seem 
far removed from the gorgeous rhetoric which frequently sparkles on the 
pages of his Essays. Again we are convinced that something very mov- 
ing must have changed Emerson the preacher into Emerson the writer— 
but these new sermons fail to supply us with a hint as to what it was. 


CLARENCE GOHDEs. 


AN ENGLISH STATESMAN 


Grey oF Fatiopon: The Life and Letters of Sir Edward Grey, After- 
wards Viscount Grey of Fallodon. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. Pp. xiii, 447. $3.75. 


Among recent biographies of English statesmen perhaps none is more 
absorbing than this life of Viscount Grey. A member of a distinguished 
aristocratic family, Grey naturally made politics his career, serving in the 
House of Commons for thirty-one years and as foreign secretary from 
1905 until December, 1916, when failing eyesight compelled his retire- 
ment. Professor Trevelyan, his biographer, knew and admired him; 
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and being a brilliant historian as well as an understanding friend, he has 
done full justice to Grey as man and statesman. He sketches the career 
and delineates the personality of a true English Liberal and gentleman, 
possessed of such attributes as honesty, sincerity, love of peace and justice, 
and devotion to rectitude in both public and private life. He is aa apologist, 
though not an uncritical one, for Grey’s limitations and for his conduct 
of foreign policy. Such flattering judgments must be weighed carefully; 
but the author’s warm sympathy and felicitous style make the book de- 
lightful reading. 

Grey’s foreign policies have been closely scrutinized on the basis of 
voluminous documentary sources, and Trevelyan has added little to what 
was already known. He quotes extensively, however, from private let- 
ters, and prints valuable extracts from official correspondence for the war 
period. There are interesting side lights on Grey’s English friends, Roose- 
velt, Page, the secret treaties of 1915, and the background of the League 
of Nations. 

If he achieved something less than greatness in public life, Grey was 
yet a prominent figure and his personality was unique. A keen naturalist, 
the author of several books, he passionately loved the English countryside, 
the woods, and the beautiful setting of Fallodon. His personal letters and 
journals, from which Trevelyan has gathered a rich harvest, reveal the 
inner thoughts and sensitive soul but partially reflected in the autobiograph- 
ical Twenty-five Years and in The Charm of Birds. On one occasion, 
after spending a Sunday in the woods, Grey confessed to a friend: “This 
is the sort of thing I am really made for—not politics.” In 1918, with 
the shadow of war and of approaching blindness upon him, he wrote that 
he had been deluded by the idea of Victorian progress—“as if anything 
could be good that led to telephones and cinematographs and large cities 
and the Daily Mail.” ‘To many readers the appealing story of his per- 
sonal history may be of greater interest than the account of his fateful 
triumphs and failures in diplomacy. 


G. LeicuHton LaFuze. 


ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 


TowarpDs THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By H. V. Routh. New York: 
The Macmillan Company; Cambridge, England: at the University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 392. $3.50. 

A first temptation on reading the book is to exclaim, “How un- 
orthodox most Americans would think those Victorians were.” But this 
intelligent work is not only brilliant but ripe and substantial. Mr. Routh 
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in his Foreword believes that it “must already be recognized that the 
study of English literature is more than the study of English books.” He 
has made a survey in comparative literature which emphasizes the course 
of English thought particularly in the long Victorian period. But he be- 
gins with some of the fundamental conceptions of Goethe as typical of 
an age and as affording tests for later views. He includes significant 
discussions of Schopenhauer, Spinoza, Nietzsche, Haeckel, Emerson, 
Sainte-Beuve, the Goncourts, and Bergson, whose thoughts bear relation- 
ship with modes of English thought during the time. And he closes 
hopeful of the activity of Jules Romains and Thomas Mann. 

Mr. Routh examines the English interpretation of life, the search 
for its meaning and purpose, from Newman to Butler. Though con- 
scious of literary form, he concentrates on the approach to religion, per- 
sonal and social ethics, science, art, and economics. The writers set out 
with romantic hopes, but regularly failed because they did not face all the 
issues fully, and won only partial victories, victories that did not serve the 
needs of their contemporaries or of their successors. Limitations thus are 
manifest in Newman, Carlyle, Froude, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, George Eliot, Meredith, Hardy, and Samuel Butler. The age 
broke with the past. People could not accept tradition which formerly 
had sufficed. Crucial testimony to the phenomenon was Mill’s On 
Liberty (1859). Mr. Routh’s idea appears apt, since in 1938 Thomas 
Mann has lectured on liberty and has counseled us to hope because in 
the long run democracy is necessary. 

It is a relief to find a candid writer who avoids cant and yet does not 
fear to define and use such words as spiritual and inspiration. He follows 
the scientific tradition from Lyell and others through Darwin, Huxley, 
and Spencer, and looks to a needed reconciliation and understanding 
between literature and science suggested by not only Mann and Romains, 
but J. S. Haldane. 

This admirable study provokes thought far beyond the scope of a 
review. The separate discussions have usually a well-balanced thorough- 
ness. Meredith receives less than his due as a disciple of Moliére, Goethe, 
and Wordsworth, and raises the question whether the poetic creation of 
character—as of a woman—does not attain an essential value, and actually 
provide one form of solution to Mr. Routh’s intellectual and spiritual 
quest. For lack of such perceptions the author misses the point of both 
Henry James and Conrad. There are, however, admirable touchstones 
for literary philosophy in the references to Homer and Greek tragedy, 
which asserted convincingly the essential dignity of man. On the other 
hand, modern complexity receives undue stress after the way of Henry 
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Adams; the unity of the Middle Ages was and is mainly an official con- 
cept, a desire. Occasionally there emerges the fallacy that size, mass, or 
large social group alters fundamentals. Again, might not every other 
century—even the fifth B.C. and the sixteenth of our era—be similarly 
described as a series of hopes and failures—because of the unceasing ac- 
tivity of life-force, élan vital, or nature (¢s¥0) which Mr. Routh believes 
Aristotle taught to be “matter struggling and growing into form”? Per- 
haps an end in the nature of things is to have each man participate in 
doing or being at least one thing which is true, good, and beautiful; and 
if possible, to have him and others realize that the thing is a creation, a 
somewhat that is fresh and alive. 
Epcar C. Know Ton. 


A PHASE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


WEsTERN LANDS AND THE AMERICAN ReEvo.LuTion. By Thomas 
Perkins Abernethy. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
for the University of Virginia Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences, 1937. Pp. xvi, 413. $4.00. 


In this volume the author offers a new interpretation of the ques- 
tion of Western lands and the Revolutionary War. He in no sense 
offers a rehash any more than he seeks to follow old lines; rather he lets 
the chips fall where they may. No attempt is made to treat all phases 
of the ventures into Western lands, for he is concerned only with those 
which had some demonstrable political effect. Throughout the sources 
have been skilfully used to illuminate the land-grabbing activities of the 
period, to show that leading officeholders had been much interested in 
land ownership. The result is a significant contribution to phases of 
American history which heretofore have been neglected. 

The title covers well the contents of the book. For the first time 
Virginia, the largest claimant to Western lands, is given an adequate and 
fair treatment. Merchants and traders and their activities are shown in 
their true light. Men in high places are shown as equally concerned with 
the profiteering speculators in exploiting the public. 

Some readers may object to the author’s findings. ‘They may be 
“shocked” to learn that Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, Patrick 
Henry of Virginia, and others of the “Fathers” of the Revolutionary 
period were seemingly as much interested in land ownership and private 
gain as they appeared to be in liberty and the public welfare. Readers, 
however, who have an appreciation for scientific research will count this 
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book among the “special studies” gems. Here based upon original sources 
one may read what really happened as he follows in detail the various 
movements of the period, discovers the sometimes off-color manipulations 
of land speculators and of the commercial interests, and learns that the 
once thought of liberty-loving spirit of the West now needs to be recast 
into its proper mold. 

This is an objective study of land speculation and does not present 
a flattering picture of the Revolutionary “Fathers.” But the author, a 
reputable historian, has not sought to cast aspersions; rather he has checked 
private activities against public professions and recorded the results. He 
recognizes that speculation is a phase of man’s existence and as such it 
is not condemned but it is of moment when men in high office and pub- 
lic confidence uses their position to speculate in Western lands, then the 
country’s great asset. 

The object of this volume, as the author remarks in his preface, “‘s 
to bring together in a single narrative an account of the American West 
from the time when its exploitation was begun by the English colonists 
to the end of the Confederation period.” This the author has done 
in an objective and truly scientific manner. From beginning to end the 
record is allowed to speak for itself, and if one wishes to learn the pur- 
port and view the facts of the question of Western lands and the Amer- 
ican Revolution, this book is heartily recommended for the purpose. 


A. A. RocErs. 


WILSON’S IDEOLOGY 


THE ORrIGINs OF THE ForEIGN Poticy ofr Wooprow Witson. By 
Harley Notter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 
695. $4.50. 

Mr. Notter’s remarkable volume, based on a careful study of vast 
printed and manuscript sources, convincingly reminds a forgetful public 
that Woodrow Wilson’s foreign policy was greatly influenced by idealistic 
concepts and principles which he had cherished before his election to the 
presidency. The first third of the book, which to most readers will prove 
the most interesting part, deals with the development of his political 
thought prior to 1913. The remainder is a meticulous account of his 
foreign policy during the four years of peace and neutrality, ending with 
America’s entrance into the World War. Valuable both as an exposition 
of Wilson’s ideology and as a scholarly treatment of American foreign 
relations, the book’s appeal will be limited mainly to historians and de- 
votees of Wilsonian liberalism. For the documentation is indeed heavy, 
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the strictly chronological treatment lacks clarity, and the style naturally 
is not very lively. 

Pursuing his quest into Wilson’s letters, writings, and speeches, the 
author shows his early admiration for English institutions and his indebt- 
edness to Bagehot and Burke, particularly in regard to ideas of self- 
government, morality in politics, and the slow tempo of progressive 
change. As an accomplished writer on American history and govern- 
ment, Wilson further developed his political philosophy. Three elements 
were dominant in his thought and fundamental in his foreign policy. One 
was a profound belief in Christian morality, from which emanated his 
insistence on the sanctity of treaties, the rights of humanity, and the neces- 
sity for just dealings among nations. Another was his championship of 
the democratic principle. A third was his vision splendid of American 
leadership bringing liberty, democracy, material welfare, peace, and 
righteousness to all peoples. 

The author has rendered intelligible to a later generation the sincere 
idealism of Wilson and interpreted his foreign policy in the light of his 
own thought. Yet Wilson was not well prepared to shape specific pol- 
icies, and the World War brought problems of a bewildering complexity. 
In 1913 he reputedly remarked: “It would be the irony of fate if my 
administration had to deal chiefly with foreign affairs.” He tended to 
minimize the significance of the obstacles which might hinder or prevent 
the realization of his ideals, and led the nation into war for the sake of 
democracy, humanity, and permanent peace. Herein was tragedy. But 
no president had faced such baffling problems; none had shown such 
devotion to idealistic liberalism. Whether another chief executive would 
have acted with greater wisdom is dubious. 

G. LetcHton LaFuze. 


TOM WATSON, CIVIL WAR, AND THE SOUTH 


Tom Watson: Agrarian Rebel. By C. Vann Woodward. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. ix, 518. $3.75. 


Great expectations were created in Southern academic circles by the 
announcement of the publication of this life of a famous Georgia poli- 
tician and writer. It is, so far as is known to the reviewer, the first 
Ph.D. dissertation in history from a Southern university to be sponsored 
by a prominent New York publisher. It was therefore assumed that the 
book would be sufficiently scholarly to satisfy graduate school require- 
ments and sufficiently interesting and imaginative to satisfy the patrons 
of the New York publisher. Are these assumptions justified? 
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The answer is an emphatic “Yes.” All available evidence on Tom 
Watson and his environment has been examined and accurately tran- 
scribed. ‘There are no manifestations of journalistic license and pic- 
turesqueness, no interesting caricatures, no overcoloring. The scholar 
can say that the book is definitive. 

A potentially interesting story is narrated so smoothly, clearly, and 
compactly that it it actually absorbing—absorbing enough in fact to hold 
the attention of a somewhat jaded reviewer and to be read at one long 
sitting by a Georgia farmer to whom the reviewer lent his copy. More- 
over, the book is imaginative in the veracious sense. In the manner of 
the true social historian of the type of Ellen Glasgow, Mr. Woodward 
uses a personality as a means of discovering what has been wrong with 
the South since the Civil War. Tom Watson in his hands becomes a 
vivid symbol. “Oh, how tragic it is to be Virginians,” cry the characters 
in Miss Glasgow’s measured descriptions of a commonwealth in decay. 
“Oh, how tragic it is to be a Georgian,” is the refrain written between 
every line of this biography of a prominent son of a commonwealth which 
was defeated at Appomattox and which, unlike Virginia, was raucous 
about it. This is a true tragedy: the sin, the fall, and the punishment of 
a great man living in a large house on a high hill. 

The book is dominated by the Marxian notion of the class struggle. 
Usually the use of this ideology bogs a narrative in masses of complex un- 
realities. But in Mr. Woodward’s hands it gives his theme a unifying 
simplicity. The Marxian motivation takes the place of Divine Providence 
or the Greek gods. We are thereby spared the fruitless search for scien- 
tific causations which in our times often make books of history so com- 
plexly dull. The farmers under the leadership of Tom Watson lose in 
a clash with the intellectually and socially corrupt leaders of Georgia busi- 
ness. In pages bristling with irony, Mr. Woodward effectively sustains 
the thesis that certain Georgia leaders popularly accepted as saviors of 
the South were actually traitors to the true agrarian interests of that sec- 
tion. John B. Gordon and Henry W. Grady have been accepted in terms 
of their fulsome oratory, but actually they presided over a second Ap- 
pomattox: the surrender of the South to the predatory capitalists. 

Tom Watson, Mr. Woodward tells us, had a grandfather who owned 
many slaves and entertained Bob Tombs and Alex Stephens. ‘Then came 
Appomattox and the generation of dalliance, corn liquor, and fatuous 
dreams. Instead of tightening his belt, Tom’s father built a mansion. 
The sequel was destitution, a cabin, and blows from a landlord. Tom’s 
only inheritance was poverty and a vivid nostalgia. But by making ef- 
fective use of a rich and curious combination of grandiloquence and real- 
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istic speech he won personal success. By way of the law he became a rich 
planter with a mansion and groveling tenants. The easy path to social 
and political adjustments would have been joining forces with Grady, 
Gordon, and the other leaders at the Great Barbecue which the Northern 
capitalists offered the Southerners. But this hero of a Marxian tragedy 
had another destiny. ‘He must perish as a true Southerner: in the battle 
of the agrarians against the capitalists. By the use of his fists, his sharp 
tongue, and his very brilliant pen he became the spearhead of the struggle 
against the invading plutocrats and their post-Appomattox allies. Cheat- 
ing and slander coupled with inevitable social and economic tendencies 
brought decisive defeat, and Watson became a villain in the conventional 
pattern of Southern history. 

After his defeat Watson was active for many fruitless years. They 
were devoted to almost insane campaigns against Jews, Catholics, preach- 
ers, and Negroes. He was the embodiment of Southern prejudice in its 
darker aspects. He won notoriety and much money, only to lose his 
money in a final heroic struggle against the tyranny of a Woodrow Wil- 
son maddened by war. Two circumstances alone prevented actual in- 
sanity: the sustaining discipline of his not ignoble literary ventures and 
the love of the money which these ventures brought him. Watson was 
a successful historian, novelist, journalist, and pamphleteer. 


Francis B. SIMKINs. 


BIOGRAPHY OF RIIS 


Jacos A. Rus. By Louise Ware. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1938. Pp. 293. $3.00. 


Jacob Riis’s biography is a thrilling saga of a young man who emi- 
grated to a “new country.” Yet it is far more than that. He was not 
dissolved and absorbed in the melting point of America. Riis found in 
the “new country” fame and fortune. He found, as well, the opportunity 
to serve his community in such a way as to give him profound satisfac- 
tion in his accomplishments. 

“Jake” Riis left his native Denmark and came to America in 1870, 
as a boy of twenty-one years. During his first year, he faced repeated 
discouragement in seeking work by which he might live. He worked for 
a few months as an ironworker, then as a carpenter, and later in a brick- 
yard. He tramped the streets, went hungry at times, and suffered nu- 
merous privations. In 1873 he started upon his career as a newspaper- 
man with the New York News Association. From that day until the time 
of his death, Riis was a reporter. During the height of his success he 
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served as a police reporter on Mulberry Street for the New York Tribune. 
Newspaper work offered him a lifetime. of captivating adventure. It 
offered him the opportunity to fight for the reforms he became interested 
in. It brought him fame as “New York’s most useful Citizen,” a Presi- 
dent’s friend, and a “typical American.” 

As a reformer he was not a Puritan; he was intensely sincere. He 
led and won battles in New York for better housing, the razing of tene- 
ments, the development of parks, the elimination of police-station lodging 
houses, and the greater use of school playgrounds. He fought for these 
and a host of other things with an intensity which was founded on an 
appreciation of cleaner, more healthful living and an unbounded sympathy 
for his fellow-being. 

Many of his struggles and accomplishments are recorded in the sev- 
eral books that he wrote. The foremost of these was How the Other 
Half Lives, Riis’s first book, published in December, 1889. His later 
works, entitled The Children of the Poor (1892), The Ten Years’ War 
(1901), and The Battle with the Slum (1902), dealt with closely related 
subjects. 

As an individual he was a kindly, but energetic, person. He obtained 
great happiness from his family—his father and mother in Denmark, his 
sister Emma, his first wife Elizabeth, their children—Kate, Clara, Ed, 
John (through whom this family is known to many in Richmond), 
“Vivi,” and his second wife, Mary. He had many fond friends—among 
them, Theodore Roosevelt, Richard Watson Gilder, Dr. Jane Robbins, 
Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, and others—in whose friendship he re- 
veled. Much of his joy of living he found in the human beings with 
whom he lived and worked. 

In modern terms, Jacob Riis would be a New Dealer. He saw clearly 
the troubles and injustices—economic and social—that beset the poor 
and oppressed. He recognized the cost to society—as well as the in- 
dividuals—of such cankers. He believed that government as the instru- 
ment of society must be used to eliminate these festering places. How 
successfully he attained these ends is interestingly and capably depicted 
by Miss Ware. 


Joun J. Corson. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


THe Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By Dexter Perkins. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 480. $3.50. (The Albert 
Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1937.) 


This is the third volume of Professor Perkins’s monumental work on 
the Monroe Doctrine. Ever since the publication of the first, reviewers 
have unstintedly praised his work, which has been characterized by thor- 
oughness and care in research and by the clarity with which his findings 
have been presented to the public. 

The period covered is divided into six phases, each of which he covers 
in one chapter. Each chapter coincides with a certain period of time or 
the evolution in the applications or interpretation of the doctrine: I, “No- 
Transfer and Non-Colonization, 1867-1895”; II, “The Canal Ques- 
tion, 1867-1895”; III, “The Venezuela Crisis of 1895”; IV, “McKin- 
ley’s Administration and the Monroe Doctrine”; V, “The Venezuela 
Blockade, 1902-03”; and VI, “Non-Intervention Becomes Interven- 
tion.” 

“The story that emerges from these researches,” says the author him- 
self, “is that of the remarkable extension of the doctrine”; and he better 
than anyone should know, having traced its course from its inception in 
1823 to the year 1907, which closes the present volume. 

The dates covered by this study mark two important milestones in 
the development of the foreign policy of the United States. In 1867 
the American attitude was an important contributing factor to driving 
the French out of Mexico and ending the Maximilian empire. In 1907 
Theodore Roosevelt was President, and under him the influence of the 
Doctrine reached its zenith as an article of faith of the American people. 
The author concludes that although its acceptance by Europe was to 
wait until 1919, its original form was no longer relevant. 


R. O. Rivera. 
ADAM SMITH—IN REVERSE 


Tue Fortkiore oF Capiratism. By Thurman W. Arnold. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 400. $3.00. 


Between the realities of yesterday and today there are connecting 
links. These links may be called myths. They are also sometimes re- 
ferred to as “the deadweight of the past.” In political parlance they are 
cited as opposition to change, and are associated with those who already 
enjoy prestige and security. It is of such myths, more particularly “those 
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ideas about social organizations which are not regarded as folklore but 
accepted as fundamental principles of law and economics,” that Thur- 
man W. Arnold writes in his The Folklore of Capitalism. Mr. Arnold, 
who was until recently a member of the Yale Law School faculty, ex- 
amines in an ingenious manner the process of social change in America, 
casting in bold relief the “conflict between actual needs and an inherited 
folklore.” His work is not so much the formulation of a positive program- 
of social reform; indeed, there is little of this in the book. What he 
does do, however, is air the moth-eaten garments of reactionaries. The 
myths, creeds, ceremonies, traditional symbols of economics and the law 
are all brought out into the open. Mr. Arnold perceives many holes. 

Separating capitalistic institutions as such from the ideas of those who 
defend them against socially necessary changes, Mr. Arnold meticulously 
scrutinizes the folklore of the defence. The result is in several ways de- 
vastating. “Capitalism,” he tells us, “is a good thing in the abstract.” 
But “it is no more descriptive of social organization today than the 
theology of the monarchy was descriptive before the French Revolution. 
It is instead an arsenal of weapons to be used against new organizations, 
rising because of a compelling need, but hampered because they have as 
yet found no place in accepted institutional mythology.” In the course 
of development our society has become one organized on a group basis. 
Individuals are submerged in groups; so, too, is private property in the 
sense of that “individually” employed. Yet in spite of this transformation, 
the mores of the old order remain; they not only remain but are defended 
by the “priests of capitalism.” Maladjustments in our society necessitate 
governmental organization. But such must not be, for it encroaches upon 
the rights and privileges of persons (individuals). Private organizations 
are not, however, to be interdicted. ‘These arise from the exercise of the 
profit motive; they are, moreover, persons anyhow. In a masterly chap- 
ter on “The Personification of the Corporation” Mr. Arnold rightly ob- 
serves that the notion that a corporation has the same rights as citizens 
of the state which incorporates it is “fantastic.” Fantastic as the notion 
may be, it is nevertheless a part of the theology of capitalism; it has been 
used to good advantage as a bar to social reforms. 

Accordingly, our failure to view industrial enterprises in terms of 
organization, rather than as individuals, has resulted in many futile at- 
tempts at government regulation. The classic case is, of course, the anti- 
trust laws. The “economic meaninglessness” of these statutes is clearly 
brought out by Mr. Arnold. To quote him: “They offered an escape 
valve through which the energy of reformers was dissipated, permitting 
the organizations to go on undisturbed.” 
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In other chapters Mr. Arnold applies the old adage that those who 
live in glass houses must be careful in throwing stones. With the use of 
testimony taken by the Securities and Exchange Commission on the nature 
and operations of protective and reorganization committees, he pictures 
inflation, unproductive expenditures, “taxation,” and many ancillary evils 
which have been a part of private enterprise. He expresses his thesis very 
neatly when in examining the ritual of corporate reorganization and its 
attendant losses to investors he observes: “It is difficult to see how the 
thing could be done otherwise so long as corporations are regarded as 
individuals without public responsibility, instead of as an integral part of 
our government. There are likely to be many attempts to reform, but 
no real change until the general folklore on this subject changes.” 

In a final chapter Mr. Arnold suggests the need for “a science of the 
diagnosis of maladjusted organizations in an age where organizations have 
replaced individuals as units.” His own contribution to this end is the 
sketching of twenty-four “principles” illustrative of such a science. Ad- 
mittedly half truths in many instances, his “Principles of Political Dy- 
namics” are nonetheless choice bits of insight into the social process. To 
the reviewer they stand out as contributions of the first order. Mr. 
Arnold’s line of approach is not wholly new; others, as for example, 
Thorstein Veblen and William F. Ogburn, have employed it; but none, 
so far as the reviewer is aware, have come by such succinct results. Mr. 
Arnold is a deep thinker and a skilful writer. His study is one of dis- 
organization in a society of organizations. It will accordingly enjoy 
recognition as a significant work. Mr. Arnold is in several respects an 


Adam Smith—writing in reverse. 
Haro_p HuTcHESON. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROLETARIAT 


TuHeE Proretariat. By Goetz A. Briefs. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1937. Pp. xviii, 297. 

Professor Briefs demonstrates the ability to discuss the proletariat 
judiciously and without the heat of emotion. In a thorough, scholarly, 
and readable manner he has analyzed the problem of the proletariat con- 
fronting present-day world society. Considered along with the recent 
studies of the middle class such as Laski, Corey, Palm and others, this 
book carries on the preliminary survey of social and economic classes. 
These men have just done the spadework to be sure, but they have been 
sufficiently realistic to recognize the existence of classes and to tackle the 
problem. 

Although defining the proletarian as “a wage earner (or salaried 
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worker not in a permanent position) whose exclusive, or at least indis- 
pensable, source of income is found in the sale of his labor power in a 
shifting and insecure labor market” (p. 24), he does not find that the 
sum total of individuals falling within this category produces a Proletariat. 
There is a vast difference, he holds, and correctly so, between being a 
proletarian and a member of the proletariat as a class. In order to be the 
latter, there are socio-ethico-psychological factors necessary. "These fac- 
tors are for the most part lacking in the American labor movement. He 
finds little evidence to substantiate the fear of some of an immediate re- 
volt of the proletariat in the United States. 

Admitting the proletarian to be the end result of the capitalistic sys- 
tem with all its concomitant insecurities, he stresses the dynamic force of 
the growing class consciousness and its importance as an immediate chal- 
lenge to capitalism. Whether capitalism is sufficiently elastic as well as 
intelligent to meet this challenge he is not sure. This, however, is “the 
adventure of capitalism.” That is to say, inherent in capitalism are the 
seeds of a great propertyless mass of individuals. If capitalism is to 
justify itself it must solve this socio-economic problem. ‘The adventure 
is then that of protecting “personal freedom, equality before the law— 
both to be combined with permanent propertylessness on the part of the 
working class” (p. 247). Can this be done? If not, then what? 

Professor Briefs is “dubious” as to the success of this adventure. “It 
might succeed,” he observes, if it could protect the lives of the workers 
from the inevitable instability and insecurity which occurs again and again 
as a mass phenomenon threatening their very existence.” Or “it might 
succeed if it could provide paid employment for all and guarantee rea- 
sonably comfortable living for the workers and their families—” (p. 247). 
He questions the feasibility of bridging this gap through a social security 
program—even the most intelligent. This was, as he points out, the 
chief answer of the European states in prewar days. On the other hand, 
he is severely critical of communism as in Russia and fascism or national 
socialism as in Italy and Germany. These, he notes, fail to give the de- 
sired security and take away all personal freedom. 

He holds most hope for the solution of the problem offered by a pro- 
gram of “social legislation in organic connection with an economic and 
fiscal New Deal” (p. 267). 

But, still we must confront the fact which all history demonstrates 
and which is so painfully evident under President Roosevelt that those 
who have property, prestige—the “Elite,” as Lasswell calls them—have 
never surrendered this position without a fight. To get just a few 


amelioratives requires tremendous effort. 
q Ray F. Harvey. 
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